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Quality has been the Victor hallmark for more than 

36 years of progress in the development of motion pic- 

ture equipment. Today, Victor users are finding that same 

quality in the new Model ‘‘60’’—and at the modest price 

of only $468. That's why thousands of schools, churches, 

: industrial plants, and homes are enthusiastic users 


of Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York + _ Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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eminence. For one thing, maintenance they can now be whisper quiet; they have 
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valve per year. Then, too, Sloan Flush why more Sloan Flush Valves are sold 
Valves save water; they protect public than all other makes combined. 
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THERE’S A NEW DAY DAWNING 
IN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


fe Business looks to Burroughs for fast, 
accurate machines to combat rising costs, 
reduce office expenses, provide more im- 
mediate information on which to base 
sound judgment. — Business knows 
that Burroughs is a single source for all the 
factors of mechanized efficiency: machines 


that do work in less time, counsel that 


applies them most effectively to the job, 
service that maintains them at peak condi- 
tion. + To fulfill its increasing re- 
sponsibility, Burroughs has stepped up the 
tempo of research and product develop- 
ment to a new all-time high. + What's 
going on at Burroughs today will certainly 


serve business better tomorrow. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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Arviv J. Burke has been director 
of studies and information service of 
the New York Teachers Association 
since 1936, before which time he 
was teacher and principal at Hori- 
con, N. Y., and principal at Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y. 


two books and a frequent contribu- 





He is co-author of 


A. J. BURKE 


tor to educational publications. With a taste for dra- 


matics and special skill in debating and politics, he is a 


lover of all outdoor sports and of travel. 


Sruart A. Courtis, one of the mas- 
ter teachers of America, now enjoys 
the status of professor emeritus of 
education at the University of Michi- 
gan, having begun his career as a 


teacher of science in a school for 





girls in 1906. His discovery of the ee 
S. A. COURTIS 


Cperation and improvement of the democratic process 


law of growth, his technic for co 


and his philosophy of education are his major contribu 
tions to education. His article on page 50 reflects his 


deeply religious nature. 


Joun H. Herrick, assistant to the 
superintendent of schools in Cin- 
cinnati, has been successively a grade 
school and junior high — school 
teacher, an elementary school prin- 
cipal and a director of research, first 
at Shaker Heights, Ohio, and then 


in Cincinnati. In 1941 he taught in 





J. H. HERRICK 
and was associate director of the Elementary Workshop 


at the University of Chicago. ... Ropert E. Link's 
article on page 52 is based upon a broad experience in 
physical education and recreation work which includes 
service as Welfare and Recreation Officer in the U. S. 


Navy. 


Cuartes W. Lorenz is a member 
of the architectural firm of Wisch- 
meyer and Lorenz in St. Louis. 
Thirty-two years old, he holds the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
architecture from Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. In 1937 he won j 
the James Harrison Steedman travel- C. W. LORENZ 
ing fellowship and spent one year in Europe. He is at 
present retained as the designing architect for the St. 
Louis board of education. His hobbies are gardening, 
photography and the painting of water colors. 
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Loy Norrix, superintendent of 
schools at Kalamazoo, Mich.,_ re- 
ceived his bachelor of education de- 
gree from Southern Illinois State 
Teachers College and is now work- 
ing toward his doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He served in 
World War I and was a reserve 


Loy Norrix 
ofhcer until 1924. Before going to Kalamazoo, he was 


superintendent of schools at Houghton, Mich. He has 
written numerous articles for professional journals. 


Porter SarceNnt of Boston is a pub- 
lisher, editor, author and educator. 
Following his graduation from Har- 
vard, he began his career as a teacher 
in California. In 1904 he founded the 
Sargent’s Travel School for Boys and 





was its director for ten years during 


PORTER SARGENT 
times. He is one of the organizers of the Harvard 


which time he circled the globe five 


Liberal Club and has been the editor and publisher 
of Sargent’s Handbooks since 1914; most of these have 
to do with private schools and summer camps. Author 
of numerous magazine articles and books having to do 


with education, war and peace, he lives at Brookline, 
Mass. 


Mary 
teacher of English and speech in the 


Date Sreece, formerly a 





Omaha schools, has for the last four 






terms been director of radio broad- 






casting in the schools. She writes the 


ot 
4 scripts and directs the production of 


f 
_ k 
M. D. STEELE 
the pupils. Her article on page 58 is the story of an in- 


two weekly series of broadcasts and 
coordinates the listening activities of 


teresting use of radio in a large city school system. 


a 
Ethical Culture Society and has been 
educational director of the Ethical 
Culture Schcols in New York City 
since 1929. He began his career as 


Tuayer is leader of the 


superintendent of schools at Ashland, 
Wis., was for three years instructor 





V. T. THAYER 

University of Wisconsin and later professor of secondary 
education at Ohio State University. He was managing 
editor, then editor of the American Review and associate 
editor of the Journal of Educational Research. He is the 


author of numerous articles and brochures on education. 
His home is at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y, 


in philosophy and psychology at the 
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More than 253,189,000 days are lost each — 
year to such air-borne infections as influenza, 
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ROBERT KOCH, M. D., 
2 : ; 1834-1910, German Bacteri- 
America need not pay this tremendous tribute. ologist. Originator of pre- 
Air-borne contagion and cross-infection can be ventive innoculation, lsolsted 
; i at oak aa the bacillus of tuberculosis, 
f y contro ed, a - products Appian by proved that bacteria in the 
Electronic Air Disinfection with Disinfectaire air are more dangerous than 
Ultraviolet Germicidal Equipment. Special those in milk or meat. 


models, designed for schools, hospitals, 
plants, stores, offices and homes can kill 99% 
of air-borne pathogens, viruses and spores. 


| Wherever you are, there’s a Disinfectaire 
} specialist near you, an expert who will be 
glad to help you fight the danger in the air, 





THE ART METAL COMPANY 
: Manufacturers of 

Engineered Lighting and Ultraviolet Equipment 
f 1814 EAST 40TH STREET + CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





DISINFECTAIRE SPECIAL- 
IST, 1947, Advisor on prob- 
lems of protecting personnel 
in schools, hospitals, offices, 
restaurants, theatres and 
stores—expert on preventing 
product spoilage in proc- 
essing plants. 





DISINFECT THE AIR YOU BREATHE WITH 
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“After the Prom Is Over” 


When our parents sang and waltzed 
to the strains of “After the Ball Is 
Over,” they envisioned merely the end 
somewhere 
around midnight, the party 
would break up and everyone would 
home 


of a pleasant evening 


when 
decorously and reluctantly go 
and go to bed. 

Today’s youngsters attending their 
annual high school proms in many a 


community sing a 1947 version of the 
old song with a far from decorous 
intent. It’s a familiar pattern: the 
boys and girls setting out after mid 
night in their family cars, dashing 


hither and yon about the countryside 
looking for hot dog stands and what 
ever form of excitement they can find 
and staying out until dawn, worrying 
their parents the officials 
and frequently having accidents on the 


and school 
highways. 

Charles E. Davis, superintendent at 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio, has a daughter 
in her teens. Like other parents, he, 
too, was recently viewing the approach 
ing junior-senior prom and its accom 
panying high jinks with apprehension 
until he finally evolved a scheme, a bit 
slyly, perhaps, for giving the boys and 
girls more than they could take in the 
way of an all-night party. It was a 
scheme which involved the parents and 
other citizens and had everyone hang 
ing on the ropes before it was over, 


Revdeg Kepotter 


but nevertheless having a whale of a 
time. 

From 9 o'clock until midnight the 
prom was in full swing. From mid- 
night until 3 a.m. the dancers were 
entertained at a loca! theater, first with 
buffet refreshments and then with a 
preview of a new film. From 3 a.m. 
on, pupils and their parents toured 
various open house entertainments in 
Upper Sandusky and nearby territory 
and at 6 o'clock the entire gang sat 
down sleepily to a huge clambake. As 
the local news reporter put it, “There 
was no talk among the youngsters of 
driving over half of Ohio to find excite- 
ment. They were too interested at the 
beginning and too tired at the end.” 
The sun was shining brightly when 
most of the town turned in. 


A Country Fair at School 


All day, on a recent Saturday, pupils 
of the three grade schools at Lake 
Forest, Ill., were as busy as cranberry 
merchants conducting a country fair 
for the benefit of their parents and 
friends at the Everett School. They 
proved that country fairs have not 
lost their appeal either for the mer- 
chants or the customers, although in 
this case the project was less a money 
making venture than it was a lesson 
in planning and conducting business. 

A special ring for a horse show was 
set up on the school grounds on which 





Acme 


Japanese school children wave their ration of one notebook 
and one pencil which they have received from their teacher. 








horses, ponies and even mules which 
had been exercised and groomed for 
days by their young owners were put 
through their paces and competed for 
trophies. There were cat and dog ex- 
hibits, with prizes awarded for the 
finest thoroughbreds and for the oddest 
looking animals. Other pets displayed 
included a bantam hen and _ rooster 
and bantam chicks hatched in one of 
the rooms at school, frogs, rabbits, 
ducks and geese. 

The boys and girls in Mary Keough’s 
room had a display of pet birds, bird 
houses and drawings, having been 
taught to study and protect birds. As 
a result of their interest, feeder stations 
have been placed in the woods around 
Lake Forest and 2184 acres in the 
vicinity have been pledged by owners 
as bird sanctuaries. There was also 
a flower show, two all-school band 
concerts, tumbling acts put on by a 
group of girls in costume and boys who 
formed a living pyramid. Other pu- 
pils demonstrated folk dancing and 
visitors joined in community singing. 

At booths manned by pupils hot 
dogs, lemonade, coffee and other re- 
freshments were sold. Kindergarten 
children, under supervision, sold flow 
ers, bulbs and plants and _ trinkets. 
It all proved that everyone loves a 
country fair. 


Wanted Insurance Benefits 


Some of the maintenance employes 
in the schools of Battle Creek, Mich., 
about ten years ago decided they'd like 
to have some kind of benefit insur- 
ance. After numerous talks with school 
board officials and about six months of 
planning, they formed their own ben- 
efit association, which now provides 
sickness and death benefits to members 
and also serves as a means of pro- 
moting sociability. 

Two meetings of the association are 
held each year which are in the nature 
of get-togethers for members and their 
families. These are called picnics and 
one is held in the summer and the 
other in winter. Board members and 
school officials attend. The picnics are 
financed by funds obtained from the 
sale of wastepaper that the board of 
education turns over to the association. 
Membership, which is open to all non- 
teaching employes, now numbers al- 
most 100, having started with 50. 
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WOULD IT BE WORTH 3¢ A DAY 
TO GET RID OF NOISE? 


For 3¢ a day you can free your 
students and teachers from the 
distracting din of shrill voices, 
clanging bells, and noisy foot- 
steps. Only 3¢ a day, figured 
over four or five years, is all it 
costs per pupil to install noise- 
absorbing ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone throughout your 
schools. It’s a good investment, 
for a quiet school lets students 


concentrate on their work and 
reduces the strain on teachers. 
More than three-quarters of all 
the sound that strikes the sur- 
face of Cushiontone is absorbed 
in the 484 fibrous holes of each 
12” square. Repainting will not 
affect this high efficiency. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone 

is a good reflector of 

light and is easy to 


maintain. It also provides extra 


thermal insulation. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘How to 
Exterminate School Noise Demons.”’ 
Armstrong Cork Company, Acoustical 
Dept., 3707 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


CUSHIONTONE IS A REG. 
TRADE-MARK 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Armstrong Cork Company (A) Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Multiple Grade Classes 


Question: Is there any disadvantage to 
pupils of normal ability in being enrolled in 
a combination of two grades as against en- 
rollment of pupils of two or more sections 
within the same grade?—B.L.S., N. C. 

Answer: No. If you have any alleged 
disadvantage in mind, please let us know. 
One disadvantage might result from the 
fact that some teachers are opposed to 
multiple grade classes and honestly con- 
sider them an imposition.—F. H. B. 


Question of Class Size 


Question: What is the maximum advan- 
tageous class size? Some studies have been 
made which tend to show that under existing 
measurements the large class does as well as 
the small class.—B.L.S., N. C. 


Answer: The desirable class size de- 
pends on a number of factors: the age 
of the pupils, the purposes of the in- 
struction, the subjects to be taught, the 
methods of teaching and so on. 

A beginning reading class of 6 year 
olds designed to promote reading for all 
phases of better living, using a variety of 
rich reading materials carefully chosen 
for both individual and social activities 
and employing methods responsive to 
individual interests and needs, would call 
for a small group, say, from 20 to 24 
children. 

A graduate class in philosophical foun- 
dations composed of students of intel- 
lectual maturity designed largely to 
acquaint these students with the history 
of philosophy with emphasis on the de- 
velopment of pragmatism, employing 
lectures and library readings and staffed 
with extra teachers to correct assigned 
papers might number several hundred. 


Y. Hi. B. 


Continuation School Trends 
Question: What are the trends in offerings 
for continuation education?—H.R.O., Calif. 
Answer: Compulsory part time or 
continuation schools are declining in im- 
portance in New York State. New 
York City and Buffalo are legally re- 
quired to operate such schools. Amster- 
dam, Albany, Binghamton, Oswego, 
Troy: and Watertown operate on a vol- 
untary basis. Employed minors, not high 
school graduates, attend from age 16 to 
17. Large employment opportunities 
make schools unpopular with pupils, 
parents and employers. It does not ap- 
pear that there will be any new de- 
velopments in this area. The school 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


authorities are driving to hold all pupils 
in school until the end of the twelfth 
year —OakLey Furney. 


Shorthand Instruction 


Question: Under what conditions should 
shorthand be taught in grades 9 through 12 
in a regular high school?—W.H.T., Mich. 

Answer: Whether instruction in short- 
hand should be offered in a regular sec- 
ondary school seems to be dependent 
upon satisfactory answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

Is the pupil demand for instruction in 
that field adequate to justify offering a 
complete stenographic program? 

Is the number of stenographic oppor- 
tunities in the community sufficient to 
justify offering such instruction? 

Will local business men and employ- 
ers of office workers support the pro- 
gram by employing well prepared grad- 
uates of the business department? 

If a decision is made to offer short- 
hand instruction, the program should 
be complete, not partial. Its primary ob- 
jective should be vocational, not that of 
general education, and the pupils who 
are allowed to take the course should 
be selected only after careful screening 
by competent guidance counselors and 
in terms of the probable number of 
stenographic opportunities in the com- 
munity. It is important, too, that the 
courses should be placed in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades so that graduates will 
be ready for employment -when their 
shorthand and transcribing skills have 
reached their maximum development.— 
Cuiinton A. Reeb. 


Coordinate for Recreation 
Question: We have a limited summer rec- 
reational program in our schools but we 
should like to make it more of a community 
service by admitting adults to the school 
grounds as well as children. The city park 
board also has an undernourished recreational 
program. Have you any suggestions as to 
how we might combine forces?—K.R., Ohio. 
Answer: Many states have enacted 
legislation that makes possible the es- 
tablishment of park boards or recrea- 
tional commissions in urban communi- 
ties to acquiré land and to organize and 
maintain public parks and other recre- 
ational facilities. Byt seldom is it possi- 
ble for this independent agency to sup- 
port an adequate program of community 
recreation without the use of public 
school grounds and personnel and with- 











out the cooperative assistance of public 
school administration. The result is that 
frequently both school and public park 
authorities attempt to carry on inde- 
pendent programs which generally prove 
to be inferior. 

Since it is to the common interest of 
both schools and parks that a high 
standard of efficiency be maintained for 
maximum recreational service to the 
community, an effort should be made to 
coordinate school and out-of-school pro- 
grams. This might be accomplished 
through a coordinating council or a 
liaison recreational commission composed 
of representatives of the schools, recrea- 
tion or park board and other interested 
agencies. 

The result desired will not likely be 
achieved. unless the superintendent of 
schools takes the initiative in his role 
as coordinator of youth serving agencies 
in the community. Furthermore, with 
out the coordination of these agencies in 
advance of community planning for the 
future, any planning that may be done 
will not likely prove effective —WILLIAM 
C. Reavis. 


Make Them Like Teaching 

Question: How can beginning teachers be 
made to like teaching?—E.T.M., Vt. 

Answer: In order to this 
question, the opinions of teachers were 
obtained through individual and group 
conferences and correspondence. It is 
evident that there are three factors in- 
volved: the teachers themselves, admin- 
istrative and supervisory agencies and 
the lay public. 

It must be assumed that the teacher 
in carrying on her work should experi 
ence personal satisfaction. If she does 
not, then no matter what may be done 
by the profession or the public to assist 
her, little will be accomplished in mak- 
ing her like teaching. 

Beginning teachers must believe in the 
importance of their work and be in 
terested in their profession, showing en- 
thusiasm for the things that can be ac- 
complished rather than griping about 
their situation. Older teachers must en- 
courage and help stimulate the enthusi- 
asm of beginning teachers and assist 
them to become effective members of 
the profession. Beginning teachers have 
too frequently found that older teachers 
show little or no interest in some of 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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Artuur DonpbINEAU Detroit Public Schools 
Water C. EELts Veterans Administration 
Joun R. EmMENs Ball State Teachers College 
SamueL E. FLEMING Seattle Public Schools 
A. Cure FLora Columbia Public Schools 
Joun Guy Fow.Lkes University of Wisconsin 
Harry S. Ganpers Syracuse University 
Lowe.. P. Goopricn Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuarces E. Greene University of Denver 
W. E. Grecory Culver Military Academy 
Catvin GRIEDER University of Colorado 
W. W. Haccarp T.C., Bellingham, Wash. 


L. C. Harserstapt Terre Haute Public Schools 
Ray L. Hamon U. S. Office of Education 
Davin D. Henry Wayne University 
Tuomas J. HiccIns Chicago Public Schools 
F. G. Hocuwatr Nat. Catholic Welfare Confer. 
KENNETH HoLLanp Department of State 
T. C. Hory Ohio State University 
‘Heroip C. Hunt _.. Kansas City Public Schools 
Morpeca! W. JoHNsoN Howard University 


RURAL 


Jutian E. BuTrerwortTH 
HeL_en HEFFERNAN 


Cornell University 
California State Dept. 


SCHOOL PLANT 
RayMonpb V. Lone 
ELMER T. PETERSON 


Planning Board, Virginia 
University of lowa 


INTERPRETATION 
WortH McCiure Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
Crype R. MILLER Columbia University | 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 
Atonzo G. 
Francis B. 


Commissioner, Connecticut 
State Superintendent, Pa. 


GRACE 
Haas 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, 


James B. EpMonson 
Joun W. Lewis 


EQUIPMENT 


University of Michigan 
g 
Baltimore Public Schools 


Arnon E. Joyat University of Oklahoma 
H. M. Katrten _ New School for Social Research 
Viertinc Kersey Los Angeles Public Schools 


Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
Georce C. Kyte University of California 
Cuarces H. Lake Cleveland Public Schools | 
James D. MacConnELL U. S. Navy | 


F. Dean McCuruskey. University ef California 


Paut. J. MIsNER Glencoe Public Schools | 
F. J. Morrirt New York State Department | 
Epwin F. Netson Hartford Public Schools | 
K. E. OpeERHOLTZER Denver Public Schools 
A. V Overn University of North Dakota 
Pau. C. Packer Higher Education, Oregon 
Epwin H. Reever University of Illinoss | 
Paut A. Renmus — Lakewood Public Schools | 
W. C. ReusseR University of Wyoming | 
G. E. RoupEesusH Columbus Public Schools | 
Georce I. SANCHEZ University of Texas 
F. R. ScHERER Rochester Public Schools 
R. E. Scorr Hennepin County Schools 


H. W. Scumiptr Wisconsin State Dept. 
F. R. Sirert Maywood Public Schools 
W. B. SpaLpiInG University of Illinoss | 
Vireo. StinesauGcH Indianapolis Public Schools | 
J. W. SrupEBAKER Commissioner of Education | 
V. T. THayer Ethical Culture Schools 
W. W. THeisen Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuarces H. THompson Howard University 
Epmunp H. THornt West Hartford Schools 
Vina H. Tispetts Am. Ed. Fellowship | 
C. C. TrituincHaM Los Angeles County Schools | 
Junmus E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Wuire Dallas Public Schools | 





their problems and, strange as it may 
seem, some have felt that the supervisory 
and the administrative agencies could 
have made it easier for them to carry 


'on their work, particularly by giving 
| them an opportunity to put into effect 
the newer methods they have learned. 


A considerable number of beginning 
teachers have stated that upon assuming 
their assignment they found the pro- 
gram ready-made and that in many cases 
supervisors had laid out the work for 
them. This led to a feeling of in- 
flexibility and rigidity which did not 
contribute particularly to the enjoyment 


| of their work. 


Undoubtedly, some of the experiences 
listed by beginning teachers not only 
have led to a dislike for teaching but 
have contributed to their leaving the pro- 
fession. It is the responsibility of public 
school authorities and the public as well 
to prevent the present alarming exodus. 

It is imperative that more adequate 
salaries be paid beginners, Comfortable 
living conditions are a necessary part of 
a happy, normal life for them. Reports 
by teachers in public and _ professional 
meetings and in conferences show a 


| changed attitude. The old missionary 


spirit is giving way to the more realistic 
point of view that rewards not only in 
salary but in public recognition should 


| be commensurate with the training, re- 
| sponsibility and the demands made by 


parents and the public. 

The public should be made aware of 
the important potentialities for leader 
ship, interesting companionship and 
varied talent that beginning teachers 
with broad professional training can 
bring to the community. Opportunity 
should be provided for them to become 
members of local service clubs and other 
civic and social organizations. 

They should be placed on local and 
state policy-making committees for ‘edu 
cational and other pursuits for the pur 
pose not only of making a contribution 
but for being trained to assume leader- 
ship and professional assignments later. 
Teachers indicate that they would appre- 
ciate having a share in some of these 
things, particularly in the formation and 
carrying out of school policy and in the 
selection of textbooks. 

Some of the beginning teachers with 


| graduate work completed in fields of 


specialization state they would like to 
serve as personal and professional friends 
to parents and would be pleased to assist 
as consultants to community groups on 
educational problems, the approach to 
be made from the teacher’s point of 


_ view. In making this request they feel 


that such service would in no way in- 
terfere with the functions of public 
school authorities but would enable 
teachers to live in a community more as 
participating and contributing citizens. 
—E. S. Mooney. 
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@ They’re coming up! And they'll put a heavier 





strain on your school equipment, wnless you 


modernize now. 


A good place to start is with your sanitary 
facilities—and here Crane can help you. The 
broad Crane line meets every requirement 
for modernizing school plumbing. Fixtures 
are built to withstand hard school usage, and 
varied for the needs of grade, junior, and 
high schools. 


Crane is in production on the full line of 
school plumbing, also a line of school heating 
equipment. But you'll find it wise to discuss 
requirements early with your Crane Con- 
tractor, Crane Branch, or Wholesaler. 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING e@ 
VALVES © FITTINGS ¢ PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Sight perfection through better 
lighting takes just one coat of.. 








Ws Now there’s also sMdle: 
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mK. vantages of famous GLIDDEN 
SPRAY-DAY-LITE are now 
offered you in BRUSH-DAY- 
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BEFORE 





Photos taken in Hardiville School, 
Lethbridge, 





Alberta, Canada. 


AFTER ONE COAT | 





Schools everywhere 


SPRAY-DAY-LITE gives conventional two-coat 
results in only one coat. 


ee 


Increases lighting efficiency by giving maximum 
light reflection and diffusion. 


Provides smooth, solid covering over grimy, dirty 
and badly discolored surfaces of almost any type. 
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FREE! Practical Guide 


to “Sight Perfection” in Schools 
by Glidden Color Authorities 















Tells and shows how to follow scien- 
tific color planning in painting school 
interiors to improve lighting and 
ease eyestrain. Send coupon at right for this valuable free 
book today. If you fail to find all the practical guidance 
you need in this book, the Glidden Color Studio will de- 
sign color plans tailored to your particular needs— 
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} praise these SIX BIG ADVANTAGES of America’s 


fastest selling interior maintenance paint! 
























Its intense white does not yellow with age (also 
available in 10 attractive colors). 


4 
5 


Durable, egg shell finish eliminates eyestraining 
glare—washes like tile. 


Sprayed or brushed, it does not sag or run; pro- 
duces little fog or mist when sprayed. 






THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Dept. L-7, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


You may send your SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart showing 
the 10 attractive shades and suggested color combinations. 











You may send your new book, “Sight Perfection,” which illus- 
trates and explains the scientificase of color in school painting. 









all and demonstrate SPRAY- 
out obligation on our part. 


You may have your represent 
DAY-LITE in our premises 
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modern school interiors 
“double-duty” for you 


=" 
Bis Sa REET HS... 


Otten you have to make one school facility do the job of two... serve as a combination 
auditorium and gymnasium, for instance. 


When you do, Structural Clay Facing Tile—a building material that does a combination job— 
can be particularly useful. 


This one material will provide a sound, structural wall and an attractive wall finish in one 
Operation at one cost. You get sturdy construction, good looks and great fire protection. You 
can be sure this wall will resist the punishing traffic so common to auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
classrooms, hallways and cafeterias. 








At the same time, you will reduce maintenance and repair costs. Facing Tile, either glazed or 
unglazed, does not seratch, crack, mar or decay—needs no refinishing—cleans easily with soap 
and water. 


In modular sizes Structural Clay Facing Tile has even more advantages . . . greater flexibility in 
; design . . . less material waste . . . better workmanship with less labor . . . reduced construction 
. time and cost .. . earlier use of the school. 


NEW 90-PAGE HANDBOOK — Our new, 90-page Facing Tile Handbook showing methods 
of determining modular layout procedure is offered FREE to registered architects and engi- 
neers. All others send 50 cents. Write Desk NS-7 of the Institute. Call on any Institute 
Member for further aid or assistance. 
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INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Belden Brick Company Hanley Company Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 

Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
: Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
4 Kittanning, Pennsylvania Indianapolis, Indiana Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 

Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co. Star Brick Company 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
Stone Creek Brick Company West Virginia Brick Company 
Stone Creek, Ohio Charleston, West Virginia 





FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K STREET, N. W. ° WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Better-Sight Desk No. 333 






Designed to 
sategquard 





i”) DUCATION costs too much if impaired vision 
4 is part of the price paid. Young eyes deserve 
every protection from classroom conditions that 
unnecessarily aggravate the eye-burden of study. 
American Universal Better-Sight Desk No. 333 

is an ideal aid to sight conservation. Developed 
through years of untiring scientific research, it 
combines exceptionally effective sight- 

saving features with the ultimate 

in posturally correct comfort. 


eAmeican Seating Company 


American Universal 





« 
~ 
* 
. 


Its smooth working book-rest holds books in posi- 
tion for maximum illumination and best visual 
angle and focus. Movable, this handsome, dura- 
ble desk permits fullest utilization of natural and 
artificial light. Harmful glare and eye-strain are 
minimized. 

You'll find it pays to specify American Seating 
Company for everything you need in schoolroom 
furniture. In addition to American Universal 
Desks, our line includes Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 
The expert services of our Seating Engineers are 
yours for the asking. Write for full information 
today! 


American Folding 
Chair No. 44 


American Universal Table 
and Envoy Chairs 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Desirable Federal Aid 


FROM THE RAPIDLY INCREASING EMOTIONAL TEMPO CON- 
cerning federal aid to public education several crystal- 
lizations are emerging. There is an increasing tendency 
among certain members of Congress to speak of edu- 
cation as a national problem with the implication that 
the federal government must soon direct and control 
all education. The late S. 2499 and its probable 1947 
revisions would in reality set up a federally controlled 
and dominated system of education including both 
public and nonpublic schools. The successors of S. 2499 
and the Taft bill S. 472 would provide directly or indi- 
rectly for aid to sectarian and other private schools, 
thus breaking the century and a half old federal policy 
of separation of Church and State. 

There has been considerable informal discussion in 
and out of Congress by senators and representatives 
concerning the political value of a bill which attempts 
to equalize inequalities among states, thereby excluding 
California, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan and many other states from participation. It 
is doubtful whether the S. 472 equalization formula can 
pass the Congress for practical political reasons. 

If the people desire to retain general control of their 
public schools within each state and specific adminis- 
tration by communities within states, and still have 
federal subventions, it becomes increasingly obvious that 
the program for federal aid recommended by the plan- 
ning commission of the American Association of School 
\dministrators at Atlantic City makes sound sense. 
hese recommendations consider federal aid as a general 
supplementation to state and community appropriations. 

These proposals would require a simple federal statute 
whereby the federal government would pay a specific 
sum annually to the education authority of each state 
tor each child actually in public school membership, 
state specifically that public monies shall be used only 
for tax supported and publicly controlled and operated 
chools, insist that these subventions be used to supple- 
nent but not decrease state and community appropria- 


ions and also provide for a technical post-use audit. 
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These general subventions could be used for current 
expense, capital outlay, debt service and public school 
pupil subventions, at the discretion of the state. A simple 
act of this type would do away with all possibilities of 
federal control, return the Office of Education to a 
desirable position of furnishing leadership and not 
administrative controls and sensibly restrict the use of 
public monies to public educational enterprise. 


Florida Leads 


THE REPORT OF THE FLoripa CitizENs COMMITTEE AP- 
pointed in 1945 by the governor and legislature to study 
the state’s need for public education has been published 
in popular form under the title of “Florida and Florida’s 
Future,” a digest of a more comprehensive and detailed 
volume of basic research, for committee review. 

The technical research for the citizens committee was 
carried on by Dr. Edgar J. Morphet as executive secretary 
and a group of professional associates drawn largely 
from the state department of education, the University 
of Florida, Florida State College for Women and other 
state and local agencies. 

The citizens committee found that while Florida’s 
wealth is considerably above the national average, its 
educational fiscal effort is low and its schools are in the 
lower third for the nation in percentage of illiteracy, 
number of children in high school and college and 
current expense per pupil. 

Having determined conditions, explored both fiscal 
capacity and effort, the citizens committee proceeded in 
masterly fashion and without the usual cautious detours 
for either politics or vested interests to determine what 
Florida needs educationally. It agreed that the current 
administrative structure is not only inadequate but 
actually handicapping. Three executive agencies elected 
directly by the people include a board of district trustees, 
a county board of education and a county superintend- 
ent of schools. The paid county school boards are ex- 
ecutive agencies interfering constantly with professional 
administration of schools; the trustees have about as 
much value as a vermiform appendix and the election, 
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instead of selecting county superintendents, placed em- 
phasis on vote getting rather than professional ability. 

The unnecessary school tax districts are an extravagant 
anomaly in a county administrative system and handicap 
any program for the development of equality of oppor 
runity within the county. Instead ot retaining popula 
control through all these elective officers, the citizens 
committee actually proved that the people have lost con 
trol ef the schools. Florida is getting what it has paid 
for. Sweeping improvements have been recommended 

Advanced education had little unity or logical relation 
to the state’s education system. The citizens committee 
bravely crossed this delicate area of vested educational 
interests and recommended an elective state board of 
education, a coordinating appointive commission of edu- 
cation, a chancellor of higher education and a superin- 
tendent of public instruction. It advocated elimination 
of the obsolete and expensive system of segregation on 
the basis of sex in schools of advanced learning and rec 
ommended coeducation in all colleges and universities. 

The committee also recommended enriched commu 
nity instructional programs, better educated and _ bettet 
paid teachers, more adequate transportation and school 
plant and greater opportunity for Negroes. 

For vision, courage and intelligent long range plan- 
ning this is one of the best state planning reports yet 
published and is worthy of emulation by other states. 
It is reassuring to those who have questioned the will- 
ingness and competence of the states to assume their 
normal responsibilities to see Florida meeting so intelli 
gently its educational problems. 

Even more important, the legislature and governor 
not only approved all of the recommendations and pre- 
pared the constitutional questions for submission to the 
people but also provided the funds required to carry out 
the recommendations. This progress is nothing short of 
miraculous. Committee and specialists deserve the high 


est praise. Florida has shown the way. 


Freedom of the Press 


FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION THROUGH ORAL, VISUAL AND WRIT- 
ten means is so fundamental and important to cemo- 
cratic government that the founding fathers wisely made 
it a part of the first amendment to the constitution, plac- 
ing it in the same category as freedom of religion. With- 
out freedom of speech and publication, it is impossible 


in our technological age long to maintain free govern- 


ment for and by the people. 

Grave doubts have arisen in recent years as to whether 
the American press is meeting its moral obligation to 
keep the people fully and truthfully informed of local, 
national and world occurrences without publisher col- 
oring, prejudice or censorship. “Freedom of the press” 
has largely become a slogan that might be better ex- 
pressed as freedom for the publishers. 

Part of this dissatisfaction crystallized in 1942 in an 
attempt to study the problem and arrive at certain con- 
clusions. The result, published in 1947 under the title 
of “A Free and Responsible Press” by the Commission 








on Freedom of the Press, under the chairmanship of 
Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, represents a distinct contribution to the ana- 
lytical and critical literature on the subject. 

The report attempts an analysis of the problem of 
mass communication in a technological culture domi 
nated by newspapers, radio, motion pictures, magazines 
and books, with the heaviest emphasis upon the press. 
The commission found that the freedom of the press 
was in distinct danger because: (1) it is increasingly 
important to the people and there is a decrease in the 
number of people who can express themselves through 
the press; (2) the owners of the press have not provided 
a service adequate for social needs; (3) many publishers 
have engaged in practices so dangerous to democratic 
society that, if long continued, they may force the gov- 
ernment to either regulation or control. 

The American press has become big business, prac- 
tically a monopoly. The development of regional and 
national chains has already given control of 53.8 per cent 
of the total newspaper circulation to Hearst, Scripps- 
Howard, McCormick-Patterson and 11 smaller chain 
owners. It would be the height of presumption to assume 
that the best interests of the people and of democracy 
are being adequately served by these 14 publishers. 

Trends toward larger and more profitable, if not 
better, daily papers have been increasing. There are 
considerably fewer papers serving the public today than 
a generation ago. Concentrated ownership has produced 
policies that serve the interests of the publishers much 
better than those of the people and the nation. Publisher 
penetration into radio only complicates the situation. 

National news services, syndicated “boiler plate” and 
other means of penetration into the few remaining 
independent papers create indirect controls. 

The report does not express belief that the answer lies 
in either governmental control or regulation but does 
indicate the need for continuing appraisal of the press 
by both publishers and the consumer. It does not mini- 
mize either the complexity of the problem or its impor- 
tance. “Despite its heavy criticism by prominent pub- 
lishers, this study deserves most thoughtful reading and 
study by those who are responsible in large measure for 
the dissemination of the truth through freedom of learn- 
ing and freedom of teaching. 


Minority Opinions 


THE WRITTEN MINORITY OPINIONS OF ASSOCIATE JUSTICES 
Jackson and Rutledge in the New Jersey bus decision 
(Arch R. Everson, Appellant, v. Board of Education of 
the Township of Ewing, et al.) express so clearly the 
legal basis for the American way in relation to govern- 
ment, religion and public education that they deserve 
most careful reading and study by every member of the 
teaching profession. An abstract of Associate Justice 
Jackson’s opinion appears in this issue and will be fol- 
lowed in August by that of Associate Justice Rutledge. 

These opinions form the historical and legal basis for 
the contention that public monies in these United States 
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cannot and must not be used to advance either private 
or sectarian interests. The New Jersey majority decision 
rests on such a shaky base that careful consideration of 
another similar case by the United States Supreme Court 
may result, as in the case of Jehovah’s Witnesses, in a 


reversal of the first decision. 


Spreading Infection 


TOTALITARIANISMS OF THE RIGHT OR OF THE LEFT ARE 
equally dangerous to the peace and safety of the world. 
Totalitarianism has a dynamic and an intolerant tempo 
that makes it dangerous in any form and at any place 
and time. Its ultimate success is based on complete con- 
trol of all people and of all nations. It is either all or, 
as World War II proved for Germany and Japan, 
nothing. The only question that might reasonably arise 
is: Which aspect is immediately more dangerous? 

While fighting at federal level against “Communism” 
which may be translated as Russia, our government 
appears to be overlooking the festering sores of Fascism 
in Spain and the Argentine as well as right here at 
home. The congressional committee on un-American 
activities seems much more interested in a leftish witch- 
hunt than it is in searching out native racism and native 
Fascism. 

Fascism grows apace in our own backyard. Such news 
as slowly filters through Argentine censorship is bad. 
Our South American neighbor has long been known 
as the underground terminal for continental Fascist 
leaders. The Mussolini boy who took such sadistic 
delight in bombing helpless Ethiopians from the air is 
granted Argentinian citizenship! Assistant Secretary 
Spruille Braden, recently resigned, has listed the impor- 
tant German Nazis and Italian Fascists who are resident 
in the Argentine and receiving most cordial asylum. 

In Peron’s drive for establishment of Fascism in the 
Argentine, the Catholic clergy campaigned actively for 
his success. In March 1947, as a reward, Peron pushed 
a bill through the congress legalizing mandatory Cath- 
olic religious instruction in all public schools, a practice 
illegal since 1886 but reinstated by executive decree 
in 1943, 

Freedom of teaching was first destroyed at elementary 
and secondary levels. The next step was to destroy it in 
the universities, Those teachers who would not submit 
have been persecuted, dismissed and even manhandled. 
Many chose voluntary exile to submission. But Peron’s 
educational goal is still far from achievement. 

According to private advices recently received through 
unimpeachable professional sources, the Church is now 
very unhappy about religious instruction in the schools. 
Peron is insisting that this instruction include strong 
anti-Jewish propaganda following the continental Nazi 
pattern. He is now fighting for control over the Church 
itself and is even attempting to get rid of those few 
bishops who have the moral strength to disagree with 
his methods and purposes. According to these advices, 
life under Argentinian dictatorship is becoming daily 
more unbearable in the direction of complete totali- 
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tarianism. The last vestige of freedom disappeared when 
the majority of justices of the supreme court were in- 
dicted by the Peronista controlled congress. 

Freedom of teaching and freedom of learning no 
longer exist in the Argentine. Freedom of the press and 
other agencies of communication disappeared long ago. 
Without freedom of communication and freedom of 
learning there can be no real freedom for the people. 
Spruille Braden is eternally right: there can be no com- 
promise with totalitarianism. It is lethal to freedom. 


Summer Layoff 


THE LONG SUMMER LAYOFF FOR TEACHERS STARTS THIS 
month and continues until September, a condition that 
is neither profitable nor advantageous for most teachers 
or for the public schools. It means that the man with a 
family, the woman teacher with dependents and the 
individual who would like to make reasonable economic 
progress must devote their attention to obtaining “fill 
in” or seasonal work. For those who need advanced 
work to improve themselves professionally, it is a period 
of scrimping and even privation to attend summer school 
or to add to understanding by firsthand contact with 
regional conditions through travel. 

Too frequently laymen interpret this summer layoff 
without salary as a long and pleasant vacation. Even 
the McGraw-Hill Company, which should be better in- 
formed, in one of its recent attempts to be helpful in 
obtaining improved teacher salaries fell into this error 
by stating that “Teachers have many employment ad- 
vantages, such as long vacations.” Without pay, a “long” 
vacation is merely a hard-to-afford “layoff” luxury. 

The time has been long overdue for superintendents 
to assume aggressive leadership in pointing out the ex- 
tensive values that may accrue to public education by 
establishing a twelve month year, providing for a 
month’s vacation with pay and for teachers’ attendance 
at summer school while on the pay roll. 

A policy for full time employment of teachers would 
also permit essential continuity in educational program 
through operation of summer camps, of “catch up” or 
accelerative academic programs, of instructional plan- 
ning for the ensuing year. It would spread the teacher 
work load evenly over eleven months instead of crowd- 
ing it into nine or ten and so make considerable differ- 
ence in teacher morale and efficiency. 

Let’s call things by their right names. Teachers do 
not “enjoy long summer vacations.” And, increasingly, 
they cannot afford these long summer payless layoffs. 
Superintendents, principals, clerks, engineers and janitors 
are considered important enough in most systems for 
twelve months’ employment, but teachers, the heart of 
any school system—the most important agents in the 
intricate education machine—are still on the pay rolls 
for only nine or ten months! 


Avs Lotter 
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Pupils and faculty eat together at small tables at 
Riverdale Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE WAR BROUGHT UNEQUALED PROS 
perity to schools, 
ensuing content and complacency, so 
that there is reason for suspicion In 
some quarters that they are not liv 
ing up to their possibilities. 

For a third of a century we have 
been pointing out that the function 
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The Riverdale Country School was one of the first 
country schools to be located near a large city. 


of private initiative in education is 
to blaze new trails, to try out and 
demonstrate new approaches. That 
is what our fathers did so success- 





Riverdale pupils are coached for an outdoor performance. 
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fully that what they planned for the 
elite was demanded by the people 
and, eventually, the taxpayer had to 
supply and pay for what had orig- 
inally been designed for the upper 
classes. The country day school, the 
child centered school and the “pro- 
gressive” movement were the more 
recent great innovations developed 
under private initiative that have in- 
fluenced and been taken over in part 
by many public schools throughout 
the country. 

According to Headmaster Claude 
M. Fuess of Phillips Andover, “The 
war has had no sensational effect on 
the independent school curriculum. 
More conservative schools, including 
Lawrenceville, Hotchkiss and Gro- 
ton, are not averse to a little gentle- 
manly pioneering and have 
emerged from the adventure of war 
with a reasoned conviction that their 
methods and aims have been basi- 
cally sound.” 

The bright spots on the educa- 
tional horizon bring encouragement 
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to those who have not become stulti- 
fied in their profession. 

While the influence of the col- 
leges and the great universities and 
foundations is for the most part con- 
servative, there are some bold spirits 
even in the higher hierarchy of learn- 
ing, especially among the older men 
and the emeriti, who are putting 
forth new ideas that may eventually 
bear fruit. 

In the private school world there 
are young men, some released from 
the army, dissatisfied with the train- 
ing they received in what are called 
the “best” schools, who are opening 
up new ways. Despite disillusion- 
ment, some are intent on bringing 
about significant educational changes 
and, even in these days of confusion 
and retrogression, some new ideas 
are sprouting into effectiveness in 
the world of the private secondary 
schools. 

Most from other 
than the contented cows of the ortho- 
dox academic pastures. From. the 
European schools, from the West, 
from the boy scouts, from the hostels, 
from men of affairs, free enterprisers, 
from associations of citizens dissatis- 
fied with what they see about them 
come new and fertile ideas. 

Robin McCoy left Milton Acad- 
emy and with four associates opened 
the Thomas Jefferson School in 1946, 
admittedly inspired by what he read 
on page 23 in “The Continuing Bat- 
tle for the Control of the Mind of 
Youth.” Organized on a_ profes- 
sional basis, like a firm of lawyers 
or doctors, the trustees are the fac- 
ulty, each with one vote, except for 
the headmaster who has two. Each 
member comes up for reelection peri- 
odically by secret ballot. According 
to McCoy, “As a partner and not a 
hired man, the teacher may more 
readily experiment and he may ex- 
press his ideas more frankly.” 

The Cardigan School at Canaan, 
N. H., under the direction of two 
nspiring masters, former G.I.’s, Wil- 
liam E. Everts and Richard A. 
Sawyer, is in a fair way to stimulate 
in unusual degree of initiative on 
he part of its young boys. 

Hamilton Warren planned the 
Verde Valley School in northern Ari- 

ona with the cooperation of notable 
ociologists, anthropologists and in- 
rnationalists to interest the boys in 
ational responsibilities. 


of these come 


Riverdale celebrates its fortieth 
ear by announcing a new school. 
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At the Thomas Jefferson School 2» sag: in St. Louis in 1946, faculty mem- 


bers, all World War Il veterans, s 


Director Frank Hackett, country day 
school pioneer, welcomes foreign pu- 
pils and hopes to make it an “inter- 
national school.” 

Romford School, closed during the 
war, has come to a new life under 
new direction, stimulated by the dis- 
satisfaction of William B. Ziff with 
what the conventional schools had 
done for his son. Participation of 
leading men in national affairs and 
the opportunities for initiative made 
available to the boys have given 
school life at Romford a zest. 

The Bondy family, under the pa- 
tronage of the people of Windsor, 
Vt., transferred its school from 
Switzerland in 1939 to Windsor. Al- 
though it since has moved twice to 
larger quarters, it is still known as 
the Windsor Mountain School, Now 
the owners are planning a new jun- 


are in the ownership and management. 


ior college to be opened in Switzer- 
land, honoring in name the son of 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Dr. Bon- 
dy’s son-in-law, George Roeper, is 
carrying out the continental “new 
school” ideas at the new City and 
Country Day School near Detroit. 

Outstanding among the stimulat- 
ing headmasters is Mitchell Gratwick 
of Hackley School whose broad ex- 
perience in the school and college 
field, medicine and psychiatry en- 
ables him to bring to his work 
unusual understanding. The school 
seeks to broaden its atmosphere by 
enrolling boys of varied national 
backgrounds. The school magazine, 
From Now On, gives evidence of 
aliveness. 

Headmaster Bowditch at Lake 
Forest Academy continues to put life 
into his school an¢ community. In 
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Above: Pupil at the Hill School, 
studies with a language record 
made in the Hill recording studio. 


Center: Between classes at the 
Riverdale Country School. 


Below: Story hour at the Cardi- 
gan Mountain School, Canaan, 
N. H., which is for boys ranging 
in age from II to 14 years. 


his stimulating headmaster’s letter 
to patrons, he reports, “Experiments 
are being tried” in “the philosophy 
of living, the disciplinary system and 
the problems of adolescent young 
people in America today.” 

The Hill School, notable for its 
hobby shop which is a laboratory 
for technology and science, now has 
a new library which will provide an 
unparalleled workshop for the hu- 
manities. The Holderness School 
bulletin speaks of the “hollowness of 

education in both Europe and 
America” and the “ability to separate 
truth from propaganda and to evalu- 
ate facts . . . to distinguish clear 
from muddled thinking.” 

The Episcopal church schools gen- 
erally reflect the influence of the 
Church of England schools which, 
as Pierre Maillaud comments in his 
recent book, “The English Way,” 
show some of the Cavalier snobbery 
of England’s “public schools” while 
the nonconformist schools tend to 
reflect the Roundhead hypocrisy. 
Usually the bishop or a dominating 
personality exerts a powerful influ- 
ence and the schools are breeding 
grounds for candidates for bishoprics. 

Groton, although not the oldest, 
has perhaps the highest social stand- 
ing of private schools in the United 
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States. Ellery Sedgwick, “once school 
boy, master and trustee,” in his re- 
cent autobiography pays high tribute 
to the three men who established the 
pattern at Groton, namely, Gardner, 
of the “scholar’s mind, imaginative 
and unpractical”; Billings, the teacher 
and preacher, and Peabody, “the 
Caesar of the triumvirate.” “Always 
Groton was striving to be an insti- 
tution but always it was personality 
that made it what it was.” 
Sedgwick knows that “it is a well 
kept secret among parents that 
boarding schools are primarily for 
their convenience” and he lets out 
another heresy regarding “organized 
athletics and . . . their beneficial 
effect upon character. . . . To be 
fair to masters, I do not believe it 
often occurs to them how useful 
compulsory athletics are to their pro- 
fessional convenience. They take 
them as a matter of course, honestly 
believing that the school team is an 
embodiment of the spirit of the 
school. . . . Younger masters espe- 
cially are apt to share the astonishing 
belief that moral courage is a by- 
product of the physical struggle, that 
it fosters all the nobler virtues.” 
Sedgwick was no athlete, so he 
confesses feelingly: “The boy who 
seeks another road to his develop- 
ment presents to the master a picture 
of a shirker and not infrequently of 
a poltroon as well.” But Sedgwick 
comes back with the sly remark that 
in later life he failed to find athletes 
“more likely to have the moral cour- 
age which active life demands. 
Even in physical courage the heroes 
of boyhood do not always put up a 
better front in times of later danger.” 
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RELATION of RELIGION 
to PUBLIC EDUCATION 


V. T. THAYER 


Educational Director, Ethical Culture Schools 
New York City 


“THe RELATION OF RELIGION TO 
Public Education” is an astonish- 
ing document to emanate from the 
American Council on Education.* 
Despite Pres. George F. Zook’s asser- 
tion in the foreword that “the first 
committee was to 
identify and define issues that arise 
in considering the relationship be- 
tween religion and public education 
in America,” the report is, in fact, 


purpose of the 


a special plea to permeate the curric- 
ulum with a religious point of view. 

The authors regret the trends in 
modern times which have led to the 
emancipation of many areas of life 
industry and, 
finally, education—from the unifying 
and controlling influence of religion. 
They flatly “reject secularism as a 
philosophy of life,” insisting that this 
has led in education to an extreme 
application of the doctrine of separa- 
tion of Church and State. In some 
instances, even, it has resulted in the 
inculcation of a naturalistic phil- 
osophy that substitutes ethics for 


religion. 


politics, business, 


EARLY INTENT EXPLAINED 


They hold that when our fore- 
fathers decided to exclude sectarian 
instruction from the schools they did 
not intend to banish religion from 
education. Since religion constitutes 
an important segment of life and 
modern education is concerned with 
the needs of the total personality, the 
schools are under the obligation to 
restore unity of outlook to a con- 
fused people by giving religion once 
more a central place in the cur- 
riculum of the public school. 

The report is written with decep- 


*The Relation of Religion to Public Educa 
on, The Basic Principles, by the Committee 
n Religion and Education, American Council 
n Education, Washington, D. C., 54 pp. $1. 
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tive clarity. Upon analysis, however, 
both ambiguity and confusion are 
seen to pervade its argument, an 
ambiguity and a confusion that have 
dangerous possibilities for American 
life and education. 

Consider one or two examples. As 
previously stated, the committee con- 
tends that the American people at 
no time wished to exclude religion 
from their schools. Sectarian instruc- 
tion alone was banned. At the same 
time the definition of religion which 
the committee believes may legiti- 
mately pervade instruction, worthy 
of respect as it is in itself, is never- 
theless unacceptable not only to the 
naturalist (who grounds morality 
and ethics in man’s nature and with- 
out reference to cosmic sanction) but 
also to many who are members of 
the organizations for which the com- 
mittee professes to speak. 

The committee opposes the teach- 
ing of a common core of religious 
belief both because this would lead 
to the creation of a new sect, “a 
public school sect, which would take 
its place alongside the existing faiths 
and compete with them,” and _be- 
cause it would violate the rights of 
those who oppose religious teaching 
as such (p. 15). But in the same 
section of the report it draws an 
analogy between teaching the prin- 
ciples of democracy with an eye to 
conviction to all children and a 
similar weighting of instruction for 
all in favor of the. values of our re- 
ligious heritage (values as defined by 


the committee). 


The authors of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution were not 
similarly confused. They saw clear- 
ly the difference between the ethical 
and moral principles of our society 
and religious principles of a sectarian 
hue. They had learned from bitter 


experience that in the realm of prac- 
tical living, where differences make 
a difference, religion, however de- 
fined, is sectarian. It was the real- 
ization of these facts together with 
the desire to remove inflammatory 
material from the classroom that 
prompted Jefferson and Madison and 
their followers to declare unlawful 
the teaching of religion in the 
schools, as this committee defines 
religion and as it defines teaching. 


FURTHER CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


All this suggests a further con- 
fusion of tongues in the report. The 
committee insists it wishes only to 
further the study of religion, not “to 
teach” it. In line with this policy, 
it formulates a suggestive program 
for studying about religion and re- 
ligious institutions (e.g. studying re- 
ligious institutions as one phase of 
community life, reading the religious 
classics and dealing with religion 
frankly when it arises naturally in 
history, science, philosophy,  psy- 
chology and so on). 

All of this is to the good, pro- 
vided teachers are skillful in meeting 
their responsibilities. Taken at face 
value, these proposals should en- 
counter little objection. But do the 
authors really intend to lim:t their 
recommendations to “studying about” 
religion? 

Constantly the reader is warned 
against “the inadequacy of mere ob- 
jective study.” What is needed, they 
insist, is a “learning experience” in 
which young people encounter data 
and principles in a manner best de- 
signed to breed conviction, a convic- 
tion that embodies “the full valid 
content of religion” (p. 19), by 
which is meant the substance of re- 
ligion as the committee defines it. 

Again, “studying about” religion 
“rests On one positive assumption, 
namely, that among the results 
which the community has a right to 
look for in the graduates of its 
schools is a positive attitude toward 
the values that religion represents in 
the culture.” (p. 15) 

The report calls attention to the 
confusion that exists in both the 
theory and the practice of the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and 
State, a confusion which it attributes 
properly to the “American plan” of 
local control of education. This hard- 
ly sanctions the inference that there is 
“nonexistent precedent” with which 
to bring unity out of confusion. Nor 
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should we for this reason welcome 
deviation, if not outright violation, 
of the principle as evidence of de- 
sirable variation and experiment! 

“The core of meaning in the doc- 
trine of separation of Church and 
State,” writes the committee, “we 
believe to be this: there shall be no 
ecclesiastical control of political func- 
tions; there shall be no political dic- 
tation in the ecclesiastical sphere ex- 
cept as public safety or public morals 
may require it.” (p. 25) 

This omits entirely the distinc- 
tively American contribution to the 
principle, only recently reaffirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court. 
Thus, Justice Black, in speaking for 
the majority in the Everson case, 
states: “No tax in any amount, large 
or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called or what- 


ever form they may adopt to teach 
or practice religion.” 

Second, as Justice Rutledge insists 
in his minority opinion, religion 
occupies a peculiar and unique posi- 
tion in the United States. The first 
amendment forbids not only an 
established church but the public 
support of religion as such. “‘Re- 
ligion’ and ‘establishment,’” states 
the Judge, “were not used in any 
formal or technical sense. The pro- 
hibition broadly forbids state support, 
financial or other, of religion in any 
guise, form or degree. It outlaws 
all use of public funds for religious 
purposes.” 

It is highly important to observe 
that in the Everson case there is no 
disagreement between the majority 
and the minority opinions on the 
meaning of the principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State. Disagree- 





For Fred and 





. JEFFERS- COM- 


On June 30 Frep 
pleted his fifty- ay year as super- 
intendent and Cora Jeffers, his wife, 
her fifty-third year as high school 


principal of Adams Township 
Schools, Painesdale, Mich. This rec- 
ord breaks at least four all time 
American individual and family edu- 
cational marks: total service as a 
superintendent, total service as a su- 
perintendent in one community, 
total service as a woman high school 
principal and total administrative 
service as a family. 

Cora Jeffers was 76 on April 1 and 
Fred A. Jeffers will be 78 on July 
24. Mrs. Jeffers actually has 56 years 
of service as a high school principal 
to her credit since she served in that 
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Cora Jeffers 


capacity for three years at Sault 
Sainte Marie before marrying Fred 
and moving to Painesdale. He started 
teaching in 1886 and Mrs. Jeffers in 
1887, but by considering their rural 
experience as one year, both claim 
57 years of actual teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience. 

And that isn’t all. Just to show that 
Fred Jeffers doesn’t lead a cloistered 
life he admits: “in the business world, 
the president of the South Range 
State Bank; fraternally, a 33d degree 
Mason; politically, I led the Repub- 
lican ticket in number of votes in 
April 1915 and have been asked to 
run for congress numerous times in 
the last thirty-five years but have al- 
ways stuck to my educational ‘last,’ 
though I have addressed more politi- 
cal conventions than any other man 
in this section, probably.” 

In conjunction with his political 
oratory, one of his emotion stirring 
introductions usually begins with, 
hail from the inland empire of the 
unsalted seas.” The Nation’s ScHoots 
editorialized his educational record 
in the August 1941 issue (pp. 17-18), 
so at this time we merely offer con- 
gratulations on an outstanding joint 
career that will be continued for 
many more years. When the Jeffers 
retire, Painesdale will be a different 


place. —A. B. M. 


ment exists over the fact as to 
whether or not the transportation of 
parochial school children at public 
expense is a public welfare measure 
and thus unrelated to the support 
of religion and a religious institution. 

The clean-cut statements of the 
justices on the basic principle do not 
sanction this committee’s conception 
of “studying about” religion with an 
eye to winning conviction for specific 
religious principles, Similarly, the 
Everson decision would seem to con- 
demn released time programs that 
are conducted either inside or out- 
side the school building when the 
personnel and influence of the school 
are used to ensure their success. 

With respect to released time pro- 
grams, the committee’s report as- 
sumes an attitude of benevolent neu 
trality. Its concern is rather to make 
of religion an integral part of the 
school program. It does enunciate, 
however, two principles which are 
full of mischief. It holds (1) that 
“the appraisal of weekday religious 
education is primarily the re 
sponsibility of those conducting it, 
not of the public schools,” and (2) 

t advocates leaving the question of 
were time solely with localities, 
that is, the schools are not to apprais« 
the effects of these practices upon 
children, and the civil rights of 
minorities in matters of religion are 
to be left to the tender mercies of 
the majority! 

I conclude that this report is 
fraught with danger. Were its recom 
mendations adopted, it would en 
courage our people to become as a 
house divided against itself. Let us 
hope that the good judgment of edu 
cators will induce them to employ 
more appropriate methods with 
which to foster character education 
and to teach ideals. 

Many schools are already demon 
strating that the ethical principles of 
a democratic way of life and the 
common virtues which constitute the 
social cement of our culture can be 
taught by precept and example with 
out entangling alliances with reli 
gion. If, to the school’s work, the 
home and the church wish to add a 
parochial and sectarian grounding 
for these selfsame principles and vir 
tues, that is their privilege. 

However, let us not turn our backs 
upon the hard lessons of experienc: 
and revive the unhappy controver 
sies against which the framers o! 
the Constitution tried to protect us. 
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‘Tue Court’s OPINION MARSHALS EVERY 
argument in favor of state aid 
and puts the case in its most favor- 
able light, but much of its rea- 
soning confirms my conclusions that 
there are no good grounds upon 
which to support the present legis- 
In fact, the undertones of 
the opinion, advocating complete 
and uncompromising separation of 
Church from State, seem utterly dis 
cordant with its conclusion yielding 
support to their commingling in edu 
cational matters. 


lat ion.* 


If we are to decide this case on 
the facts before us, our question is 
simply this: Is it constitutional to 
tax this complainant to pay the cost 
of carrying pupils to church schools 
of one specified denomination ? 


OUR RIGHT AS TAXPAYERS 


Whether the taxpayer constitution- 
ally can be made to contribute aid to 
parents of pupils because of their 
attendance at parochial schools de- 


pends upon the nature of those 
schools and their relation to the 
Church. .. . One of our basic rights 


is to be free of taxation to support a 
transgression of the constitutional 
command that the authorities “shall 
make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the 
tree exercise thereof.” U. S. Const., 
Amend. I... . 

Such |Church]| schools are paro- 
chial only in name—they, in fact, 
represent a worldwide and age-old 
policy. of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Under the rubric “Catholic 
Schools,” the Canon Law of the 
Church by which all Catholics are 
bound, provides: 

. . 1217. Catholic children shall 
no: attend non-Catholic, indifferent 


"In case of Arch R. 
Board 


Ewing, 


Everson, Appellant, v. 
of Education of the 
et al. 
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Township of 


schools that are mixed, that is to say, 
schools open to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. The bishop of the 
diocese only has the right, in har- 
mony with the instructions of the 
Holy See, to decide under what cir- 
cumstances, and with what. safe- 
guards to prevent loss of faith, it may 
be tolerated that Catholic children 
go to such schools. r 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the whole historic conflict in tem- 
poral policy between the Catholic 
Church and non-Catholics comes to 
a focus in their respective school 
The Roman Catholic 
Church . relies on early and in- 
delible indoctrination in the faith 
and order of the Church by the word 
and example of persons consecrated 
to the task. 


policies. 


Our public school, if not a product 
of Protestantism, at least is more 
with it than with the 
culture and scheme of 
. . It is organized on the 


consistent 
Catholic 
values. 
premise that secular education can 
be isolated from all religious teach- 
ing so that the school can inculcate 
all needed temporal knowledge and 
also maintain a strict and lofty neu- 
trality as to religion. The assump- 
tion is that after the individual has 
been instructed in worldly wisdom 
he will be better fitted to choose his 
religion. . 

I should be surprised if any Catho- 
lic would deny that the parochial 
school is a vital, if not the most vital, 
part of the Roman Catholic Church. 

. Catholic education is the rock on 
which the whole structure rests, and 
to render tax aid to its Church school 
is indistinguishable to me from ren- 
dering the same aid to the Church 
itself. 

It is of no importance inthis situa- 
tion whether the beneficiary of this 
expenditure of tax-raised funds is 











primarily the parochial school and 
incidentally the pupil or whether the 
aid is directly bestowed on the pupil 
with indirect benefits to the school. 
The state cannot maintain a church 
and it can no more tax its citizens 
to furnish free carriage to those who 
attend a church. 

The prohibition against establish- 
ment of religion cannot be circum- 
vented by a subsidy, bonus or reim- 
bursement of expense to individuals 
for receiving religious instruction 
and indoctrination. 

The Court, however, compares this 
to other subsidies and loans to in- 
dividuals. 


THE BASIC FALLACY 


It seems to me that the _ basic 
fallacy in the Court’s reasoning, 
which accounts for its failure to 


apply the principles it avows, is in 
ignoring the essentially religious test 
by which beneficiaries of this ex- 
penditure are selected. . . . Neither 
the fireman nor the policeman has 
to ask before he renders aid, “Is this 
man or building identified with the 
Catholic Church?” But before these 
school authorities draw a check to 
reimburse for a pupil’s fare they 
must ask just that question and, if 
the school is a Catholic one, they 
may render aid because it is such, 
while if it is of any other faith or is 
run for profit, the help must be with- 
eld... 

The Court’s holding is that this 
taxpayer has no grievance because 
the state has decided to make the 
reimbursement a public purpose. . . . 
But it [the state] cannot make pub- 
lic business of religious worship or 
instruction, or of attendance at re- 
ligious institutions of any character. 
... the effect of the religious free- 
dom Amendment to our Constitu- 
tion was to take every form of 
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propagation of religion out of the 
realm of things which could direct- 
ly or indirectly be made public busi- 
ness and thereby be supported in 
whole or in part at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

That is a difference which the 
Constitution sets up between religion 
and almost every other subject mat- 
ter of legislation, a difference which 
goes to the very root of religious 
freedom and which the Court is over- 
looking today. This freedom was 
first in the Bill of Rights because it 
was first in the forefathers’ minds; 
it was set forth in absolute terms and 


its strength is its rigidity. It was 


intended not only to keep the state’s 
hands out of religion but to keep 
religion’s hands off the state and, 
above all, to keep bitter religious con- 
troversy out of public life by denying 
to every denomination any advan- 
tage from getting control of public 
policy or the public purse. Those 
great ends I cannot but think are 
immeasurably compromised by to- 
day’s decision. 

This policy of our federal Consti- 
tution has never been wholly pleas- 
ing to most religious groups. They 
all are quick to invoke its protec- 
tions; they all are irked when they 


Nor should 


feel its restraints. 


I think that those who have done 
so well without this aid would want 
to see this separation between 
Church and State broken down. If 
the state may aid these religious 
schools, it may, therefore, regulate 
them. Many groups have sought aid 
from tax funds only to find that it 
carried political controls with it... . 

I cannot read the history of the 
struggle to separate political from 
ecclesiastical affairs, without a 
conviction that the Court today is 
unconsciously the clock’s 
hands a backward turn. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter joins in 
this opinion. 
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WHAT TEACHERS DON'T LIKE 


MYRTLE MANN GILLETT 


Supervisor, Special Education, Philadelphia Public Schools 


For A YEAR I BEEN ASKING 
what 
the teaching business are and these 
are the fre- 


quency: 


HAVE 


teachers their pet peeves in 


answers in order of 

1. Teachers should not be ex- 
pected to ask their executives what 
they, as teachers, should do, and 
how to do it. Who should know 
most about teaching, the teacher in 
the classroom or the former teacher 
whose present job is administration ? 
2. Teachers must their 
teaching from domination by well 
meaning but bossy superiors in office. 
Good manners, as noted by super- 


protect 


visors in teachers, too frequently 
means that the latter are silently ac- 
and all regulations 


cepting any 
whether these work or not. Co- 
operation has become one sided 


through the unquestioning submis- 
sion of teachers to authority. 

3. Teachers find it difficult to 
show that their ideas and practices 
classroom are successful; the 
supervisors are familiar with and be- 
lieve in only one method. No single 
method works for 40 or 50 different 
children. A good teacher cannot 
name her method or promise in ad- 
vance exactly what technic will be 
needed, since methods must be 
changed in accord with classroom 


in a 


conditions. 
4. A teacher may be teaching su 


perlatively well when she herself 
talks very little in the classroom. 
26 


Executives need to be weaned away, 
in fact 
“presentation of lessons.” Executives 
should not “rate” 
liss of qualities which require only 
checks and no real thought or any 
observation of realities. 


as well as in theory, from 


teachers on a set 


5. Teachers should be permitted 
to offer criticism of supervisory meth- 
ods and procedures. They alone can 
know whether or not these super- 
visory plans work and they should 
be able to inform the plan maker 
when work. Ex- 
ecutives are so sensitive that they 
cannot brook although 
teachers are expected to accept cheer- 
fully endless “guidance.” 

6. Executives should not look 
down their official because 
teachers appear to be content to teach 
for pittances instead of salaries. It 
is possible that they are still ideal 
ists who like teaching, regardless of 
the salary. 

7. Executives need to remain ex- 
ecutives. Teachers and teaching are 
the heart of the school, while execu- 
tives are the mechanics who keep 
the wheels moving by providing the 
essential tools and the wielders of 
the tools (teachers). 

8. Executives might refrain from 
wanting constantly to improve teach 
ers by trying to stuff them with 
words and expecting them to talk, 
not what they themselves think, but 
what is, rather, the accepted profes- 


his ideas do not 


criticism 


hoses 


sional patter current at the moment. 

9. Educational leaders of elemen 
tary schools might stop theorizing a 
bit about curriculum and methods 
and get down to essentials. Begin- 
ners learn at their own maturation 
rate. The curriculum for the first 
three grades at least is in no need of 
complex changes: everybody wants 
to know how to read and write and 
count his change correctly. After the 
child has learned to read, he won't 
need so much teaching as some of 
our leaders believe. Teachers are not 
nonthinking, hopelessly stupid paral- 
lelepipedons, They need a chance to 
get down to business and teach in 
the sense of showing children how 
to learn. 

10, Teachers cannot teach if they 
are emotionally stirred up, if confu- 
sion of talk has taken the place of 
common sense and if their peaceful, 
quiet pursuit of wisdom is looked 
upon as doing nothing, while a babel 
of activity and a flood of words are 
taken to mean progress. Manv sins 
have been committed in the name 
of education by those who never 
have taken the trouble to find out 
what it really means. 

Let us, if possible, give our begin- 
ning pupils control over some of the 
arts of communication before we ex- 
pect them to be able to grapple with 
the amorphous mass of ideas and in- 
formation now thrown at them by 
overzealous school heads. 
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HANDS OFF SCHOOL LUNCHES! 


[HE COMMON IDEA THAT FEDERAL AID 
to an educational program means 
federal control may or may not he 
true. Whether it is depends upon 
the terms of each federal statute, the 
wtitudes of the federal agency ad- 
ministering it and the alertness of 
local and state governments in as- 
suming their responsibilities. 

Educators agree that federal em- 
ployes should not exercise supervi- 
sory controls over programs in the 
public schools as a price of financial 
aid. Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker and Dr. R. W. Gregory, the 
new assistant commissioner for voca- 
tional education, approve this prin- 
ciple and observe it scrupulously in 
administering various forms of fed- 
eral aid in education. 

The subject of this article is the 
current attempt by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to continue fed 
eral supervision of lunch programs 
after the National School Lunch Act 
placed that responsibility in the state 
educational agencies, effective July & 


1946. 


LUNCH A PART OF DAILY PROGRAM 


Throughout the school day, includ- 
ing the lunch hour, teachers, admin- 
istrators and school boards are re 
sponsible for the children and their 
The school 
lunch provides an opportunity to 
teach nutrition, proper food habits 
and good social behavior. It is also 
part of the health program of the 
school. The school lunch, like arith- 
metic or athletics, is conducted by the 
local authorities under state super- 


vision and in accord with state school 


activities 1n the schools. 


laws. 

Once the states are able to assume 
their supervisory responsibilities for 
the lunch program, as they already 
are in many federal 
agents should deal directly with local 


instances, no 


schools except to receive requests for 
surplus commodities and to deliver 
them. 
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Let the States Run Them 


EDGAR FULLER 


State Commissioner of Education 


Concord, N. H. 


A change in official attitude on 
federal supervision of the school 
lunch program in local schools is 
reported. Department of Agricul- 
ture officials told Dr. Fuller on 
June 4 that they will leave super- 
vision to the states next year; also 
administrative reviews. Too, they 
will rely more on the states for 
financial audits of lunch programs. 


Economic benefits to farmers 
through consumption of agricultural 
surpluses by school children, wh‘ch is 
one of the purposes of the school 
lunch act, can be achieved without 
lunches them- 
selves. Distribution of surplus com- 
modities to the schools by the De- 
partment of Agriculture should affect 
the supervision of the lunch program 
no more than the local milkman 
affects it by delivering milk. 

Congress apparently intended that 
the school lunch should be a part of 
local and state educational programs. 
The National School Lunch Act pro- 
vides that federal funds “shall be 
available for payment to such state 
for disbursement by the state educa- 
tional agency, in accordance with 
such agreements not ‘inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, as may 
be entered into by the Secretary [of 
Agriculture] and such state educa- 
tional agency... .* 

The state educational agency is 
responsible to the Department of Ag- 
riculture for the performance of this 
federal-state agreement. Local school 
districts have signed no contract with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The local authorities are 


supervision of the 


school 


*Special provisions are made for adminis- 
tration of lunches in private schools in some 
states where the state educational agency is 
not authorized to administer the program for 
them. This discussion refers to the programs 
administered by the respective state educa- 
tional agencies. 


made responsible to the state educa- 
tional agency by the act. It provides 
that “Funds paid to any state 
shall be disbursed by the state educa- 
tional agency, in accordance with 
such agreements approved by the 
Secretary as may be entered into by 
such state agency and the schools in 
the state, to those schools in the state 
which the state educational agency, 
taking into account need and attend- 
ance, determines are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the school lunch pro- 
gram.” 

Local school authorities thus make 
their agreements with the state edu- 
cational agency and are responsible 
to it for carrying out the local-state 
agreements. The state educational 
agency alone is responsible to the 
federal government. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been adamant in its refusal 
to administer the act in a manner 
acceptable to educators. It insists that 
one set of federal agents must make 
financial audits of lunch programs in 
the local schools and that another set 
must make “administrative reviews” 
of lunch programs in the schools. 
The department has refused to recog- 
nize the fact that the new law places 
supervision of the local school lunch 
programs in the state educational 
agencies and is carrying on exactly 
as it did when it had the full admin- 
istrative responsibility. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYES A “MUST” 


The department insists upon the 
use of federal employes to make 
audits and administrative reviews 
even when state educational agencies 
have responsible school lunch super- 
visors who can do this work and 
make the forms and_ information 
about any school lunch program 
freely available to the Department of 
Agriculture in the state educational 
agency offices. 

The National Council of Chief 
State School Officers early in Decem- 
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ber 1946 heard an official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture contend that 
it is necessary for federal agents to 
go into the local schools to protect 


federal funds. <A_ resolution then 
was passed unanimously by the coun- 
cil. It reads in part as follows: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is currently 
requiring federal employes to make routine 
audits, inspections and administrative reviews 
in the local school districts. This procedure 
not only violates the principle of state and 
school 


local responsibility for local programs 


but ignores the proper relationships between 
the federal government and the states as re 
peatedly expressed by this council. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the Secretary 
of Agriculture be requested to provide that all 
federal audits, inspections and administrative 
reviews shall be conducted at the offices of the 
state educational agency, provided that the 
state educational agency shal! make available 
to the Secretary, at his request, all appropriate 
records of the school lunch program and, 

Be It Further Resolved, that in cases of sus 
pected violation the state educational agencies 
diligence in utilizing all 


pledge complete 


facilities and personnel, federal and state, 
to ensure that the respective school lunch pro 
shall be conducted strictly in 
with law and the regulations prescribed there 


under and on the highest standards of honesty 


grams accord 


and integrity 

The Department of Agriculture 
representatives asserted that no ef- 
forts would be made by the federal 
agents to enforce federal regulations 
in the schools, but that these would 
be reported to the state educational 
agency. The absurdity of this fed 
eral busy-work is obvious. Although 
the state educational agency obtains 
complete information about 
lunch program through its super- 
visory staff, the federal agents dupli- 
cate the reports merely to file them 
with the educational 


each 


away state 


agency. 


NO REAL AGREEMENT 


The Department of Agriculture 
has refused to follow the intention 
of the school lunch act in several 
other respects. For instance, there 
was no real “agreement” negotiated 
with state educational agencies. A 
form was mimeographed in Wash- 
ington and was sent to the states to 
sign. 

In New Hampshire, two confer- 
ences were held by the state educa- 
tional agency with well intentioned 
federal representatives who were im- 
potent to do anything except procure 
signatures on the mimeographed 
“agreement” form dictated in Wash 
ington. All proposed amendments 
submitted to Washington were sum- 
marily rejected. It was a case where 
the state was forced to sign the dic- 
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tated “agreement” form or forfeit 
federal aid. 

The objectionable 
state and local educational autonomy 
are the result of requirements admin- 
istratively added to the federal-state 
“agreement” by the Department of 
Agriculture. For instance, the “agree- 
ment” follows the terminology of 
Section 7 of the act closely in regard 
fund-matching 
and then tacks on the following: 
such do- 


violations of 


to local provisions 
“The reasonable value of 
nated services, supplies, facilities and 
equipment may be redetermined by 
the Department {of Agriculture | 
whose findings shall be conclusive.” 

This goes far beyond the act, 
which provides that the state agency 
shall make this determination. The 
act does not provide for any rede- 
termination by the Department of 
Agriculture, let alone a conclusive 
redetermination. 


GRASPING FOR AUTHORITY 


Another instance of federal grasp- 
ing for authority is more serious. Af- 
ter providing for federal auditing at 
the state level according to the act, 
the “agreement” adds, “The Depart- 
ment |of Agriculture] will also have 
the right to make audits, inspections 
and administrative reviews of the 
records and operations of any par- 
ticipating school.” This is the author- 
ity under which the federal auditors 
and “administrative 
vade the local schools. 

All state educational agencies 
would welcome federal assistance on 
problem cases but they do not intend 


reviewers in- 


to tolerate routine federal supervision 
imposed locally. They know from 
experience that this will lead to con- 
fusion, duplication of services and 
personnel, extra paper work for the 
school lunch operators and unneces- 
sary expense. Federal supervision be 
comes wholly indeiensible in any 
state at the moment local and state 
authorities are prepared to do the job. 

Why, then does the production and 
marketing administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture insist on 
violating administrative policies of 
our educational systems? Why does 
the department go so far as to obtain 
a tortuously reasoned and _ patently 
erroneous opinion from its own law- 
yers that it must send its agents into 
local school systems ? 

Ignorance of educational adminis- 
tration can no longer be pled, for the 
National Council of Chief State 


School Officers has spoken in clear 
language. The only apparent reason 
is that the production and market- 
administration has enough 
money to keep all the federal em- 
ployes at work who were necessary 
to operate the entire program before 
the law placed the administration in 
the state educational agencies and 
perhaps enough to add further em- 
ployes. 

The act allows 3.5 per cent for ad- 
ministration, which produces the tidy 
amount of $2,625,000 of the $75, 
000,000 of federal funds appropriated 
for the current year. This compares 
with a total of $1,329,784 for the en- 
tire Office of Education for the year, 
covering salaries, expenses, travel and 
printing for its national responsibili- 
ties for several federally aided voca- 
tional educational programs and all 
its other functions. 

The educational authorities of the 
country will be governed in their ac- 
tions by the willingness or unwilling- 
ness of the Department of Agricul 
ture to withdraw from its untenable 
position. A high official of a large 
state recently confided that he had 
suggested to local school officials that 


ing 


they might present passive resistance 
and noncooperation to the federal 
agents who attempted to conduct 
audits or 


“administrative reviews.” 


A STRONG REMEDY 


This is a strong remedy, perhaps 
too strong, until the state agencies 
throughout the country are prepared 
to supervise school lunches them- 
selves and until the Department of 
Agriculture has had further oppor- 
tunity to mend its administrative 
ways. After all, the new act 
been in effect only six months 

In the meantime, every educator 
should try to make the educational 
position clear whenever he finds fed- 
eral agents attempting audits or “ad- 
ministrative reviews” in a_ local 
school. If necessary, we shall have to 
ask our Congressmen to amend the 
act so that local and state educa- 
tional autonomy is no longer vio- 
lated. 

We shall have to be more alert 
when we are asked to sign mimeo- 
graphed documents from Washing- 
ton. We must refuse to concur, by 
our actions, in the establishment of 
obnoxious federal educational con- 
trols and we must uproot those 
which we have somehow allowed to 
come among us. 


has 
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ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD 


Where New York State’s salary schedule and method of financing 


public education fall far short of the standards in other states 


GovERNOR DEWEY’s PROGRAM OF 
minimfim salaries for teachers rang- 
ing from $2000 to $5325 has been 
given nationwide publicity. It has 
been described as the highest mini- 
mum salarv schedule for teachers in 
the United States. 

Publicity can be easily misunder- 
stood. It does not always tell all the 
facts. To appraise Governor Dewey's 
program properly one must analyze 
a fairly complicated minimum salary 
law, scrutinize the method of financ- 
ing the state mandated schedules and 
compare the New York State pro- 
gram with the programs in other 
states which have equal or lesser abil- 
ity to support schools. 


HIGHEST SALARIES IN N. Y. CITY 


What publicity fails to show is 
that the highest salaries apply in only 
one city, the city of New York, and 
that even here all teachers will not 
receive the higher salaries. The only 
part of the schedule applying to all 
teachers is the $2000 minimum plus 
five annual automatic increments in 
districts with eight or more teachers. 

In places of under 100,000 popula- 
tion the range is from $2000 to $2750 
for teachers with four years of prep- 
aration or less. For teachers with 
five years of preparation or more 
the schedule is $200 higher. The cor- 
responding schedules for the five cit- 
ies of more than 100,000 population, 
exclusive of New York City, are 10 
per cent higher; the schedules for 
New York City are 25 per cent 
higher. 

Experience prior to July 1, 1947, 
has no bearing on where a teacher 
is placed on the new schedule next 
year. The transition salary on July 
1, 1947, must be $600 higher than the 
salary on June 30, 1945. Those with 
five years’ preparation must receive 
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the $200 differential beginning next 
year. This means that the experi- 
enced teachers in many cases will be 
no better off next year than the be- 
ginning teachers. It will take years 
for many experienced teachers to 
reach their proper place on the new 
schedule. 


THIS IS THE SITUATION 

The high maximum salaries that 
have attracted so much attention ap- 
ply to only a fraction of the teachers, 
depend upor promotion and do not 
go into full effect for a number of 
years. When the schedule becomes 
fully effective, 10 per cent of the 
teachers, assuming that they qualify 
for promotion, must receive the 
maximum salary, $4100 for those 
with four years of preparation or 
less in places under 100,000 popula- 
tion. Another 10 per cent would be 
eligible on a promotion basis for a 
salary $300 below this maximum and 
another 10 per cent for a salary $600 
below the maximum. Twenty per 
cent of the teachers, on a promo- 
tional basis, must receive three addi- 
tional automatic increments above 
the basic automatic schedule. 

This schedule can hardly be de- 
scribed as the highest minimum 
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schedule for teachers in the United 
States. The Maryland schedule is 
much better. The new Maryland 
schedule provides salaries which 
range from $2200 to $3800 for teach- 





ers with four years of preparation. 
There are 16 annual automatic in- 
creases of $100 which all teachers 
must receive. Under the Maryland 
schedule a teacher, after nine years, 
is guaranteed a $3000 minimum sal- 
ary. Under the New York schedule 
he is guaranteed a $2750 minimum 
in most communities. A teacher may 
go higher but there is no assurance 
of that. 

Furthermore, Maryland gives 
credit for the first twelve years of 
service in placing teachers on the 
new schedule. An experienced teacher 
with twelve years’ service in Mary- 
land is assured a $3300 salary next 
year. Under the New York State 
law he may receive as low as $2200 
next year. 


PROGRAM FALLS SHORT 


When the state minimum salary 
schedule is related to state school 
support, the New York State pro- 
gram falls far short of being the 
highest in the nation. Without ques- 
tion, the flat minimum salary of 
$2400 provided in the state of Wash- 
ington will provide the highest state 
minimum salaries for teachers next 
year because it is accompanied by a 
state aid program that amounts to 
more than $160 a pupil. This aid 
will finance a $2400 to $3400 schedule. 

The California program of a $2400 
minimum salary with a state aid 
program of $120 a pupil will rank 
high. It will finance a $2400 to $3000 
schedule. Maryland, of course, will 
rank among the first because the 
state provides the funds necessary to 
equalize the cost of mandated sal- 
aries. 

The New York State mandated 
salary schedule is not accompanied 
by a state aid program that will 
finance the mandates with an equal 
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and reasonable local tax effort. The 
Dewey revision of the state aid law 
in 1945 computes state aid on the 
basis of $100 an elementary pupil 
and $130 a high school pupil. This 
does not mean that these amounts of 
state aid are provided, because school 
districts must contribute the equiva 


lent of a tax of $2.65 a thousand 
toward these amounts. State aid 
under the Dewey law in 1946-47 


amounted to $81 a pupil. 

The Dewey law has not been re- 
vised. As it will 
finance a minimum elementary 
school salary of about $1500 and a 
minimum high salary of 
about $1700, if supplemented by a 
tax of $2.65 a thousand. There was 
a temporary emergency increase of 
$12,400,000 for the school year 1946-47 
only. This amounted to $150 per 
teacher except for teachers receiving 
less than $2000, in which cases the 
amount might range up to $400. 

There also is a temporary emer- 
gency increase for next year only of 
$19,600,000 which will amount to 
$225 a teacher; for teachers who were 
receiving less than $2000 this may 
range up to $600. For next year only, 
the state aid program in New York 
will support a $2000 minimum salary. 

The temporary aid 
completely ignores the equalization 
principle. The same amount of aid 
goes to the rich districts as to the 
poor districts. Furthermore, school 
next year are mandated to 
increase teachers’ salaries from $300 
to $375 out of local funds. This 
means a property tax of $4 or $5 a 
thousand in thousands of districts 
and a tax of only 40 cents a thousand 
hundreds of wealthy 


stands now, it 


schoc )] 


emergency 


districts 


or less in 
districts. 


COUNTIES’ NEW TAXING POWERS 


To compensate for insufficient state 
aid to finance the new mandates, 
Governor Dewey recommended new 
local taxing powers for counties. 
Counties were authorized to levy a 
number of consumption taxes for 
educational purposes only. These in- 
clude: a general sales tax not ex- 
ceeding 2 per cent, with foods and a 
number of other articles exempted; 
a tax not exceeding $5 on passenger 
motor vehicles and not exceeding $10 
on trucks and larger vehicles; a tax 
on liquor licenses not to exceed 25 
per cent of the state tax; a tax not 
e eeding 3 per cent on foods and 
drinks in restaurants and similar es- 
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tablishments where the charge to 
the patron is $1 or more; a tax not 
exceeding 5 per cent on admissions, 
and a tax not exceeding $10 a year 
on vending machines, 

Enactment of these new local tax- 
ing powers for counties does not as- 
sure the financing of the state mini- 
mum salary schedules in all counties. 
At least $140 an elementary pupil 
and $160 a high school pupil will be 
required to finance the new state 
schedule, from $30 to $40 more than 
the allowances upon which the state 
aid is now calculated. 


INEQUALITIES AMONG COUNTIES 


If all counties levied all of these 
taxes at the maximum rates, many 
counties could not meet this man- 
date without additional property 
taxes. These are the very counties 
that now have the highest school 
property tax rates. The retail sales 
tax alone wouid be more than ample 
in counties with a large volume of 
retail trade resulting from their stra- 
tegic location. The richest county 
could raise nearly 10 times what the 
poorest county could raise. 

The method of financing education 
envisaged in this new bill would take 
New York State back more than 100 
years in school support. It is a 
straight per capita, variable grant. 
There is no definite - guaranteed 
amount per pupil. The amount re- 
ceived by any district cannot be pre- 
dicted because it depends upon the 
yield of the earmarked tax, the at- 
tendance in all districts in the county 
and the cost of collecting the taxes 
in any one year. School districts not 
only would become bound to an 
unstable, unpredictable source of rev- 
enue but would also be made fiscally 
dependent upon the county for part 
of their funds. 

The new local taxing program is 
no substitute for a sound state aid 
program. Applied to districts with 
unequal taxing abilities, it perpetu- 
ates inequalities in educational op- 
portunities and inequalities in the 
tax burden for supporting the state 
mandates. Because there is no guar- 








anteed grant per pupil, the amount 
of aid received from the counties per 
pupil will decrease as attendance in- 
creases. Within each county there 
will be great inequalities in aid re 
ceived from the county because of 
variable pupil-teacher ratios. 

No county knows where its future 
citizens will come from. This law 
negates the whole concept of educa- 
tion as a state responsibility in which 
every section is concerned over the 
maintenance of a satisfactory mini 
mum program in all sections of the 
State. 

A sound state program assures the 
support of a basic program in all 
school districts. Since there is a defi- 
nite guaranteed amount per pupil, 
school districts can predict their rev- 
enues in advance and budget accord- 
ingly. Under a satisfactory state aid 
program all school districts make the 
same tax effort to support the state 
basic program. Wherever the yield 
of local taxes at uniform rates is not 
sufficient to finance state mandates, 
the state makes up the difference 
through state aid. New York State 
must return to these sound princi- 
ples of school finance. 


WHERE N. Y. STATE FALLS BELOW 

New York State ranks first among 
the states in per capita income and 
second in income behind each pupil 
in school; its nearest competitors are 
California and Washington. It has 
been shown that both of these states 
far exceed New York in state sup- 
port for education and equalization 
of educational opportunity. The 
present state aid in New York of $81 
a pupil is $14 below the level of sup- 
port provided in Arizona which 
ranks 35th in ability to support 
schools. It is still farther below the 
level of state support provided in 
New Mexico which ranks 40th in 
ability. Maryland, the 13th state in 
ability, has a higher state mandated 
salary schedule supported by ade- 
quate state aid. 

Governor Dewey is continuing his 
committee on the state educational 
program in order to submit recom- 
mendations on state aid at the next 
session of the legislature. We are 
hopeful that this committee will pro- 
pose a program that will again put 
New York State in the lead in teach- 
ers’ salaries and the equalization of 
educational opportunity and local tax 
burdens through a sound system of 
state aid for schools. 
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SALARY POLICY 
IN KALAMAZOO 


LOY NORRIX 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE NEW POLICY ADOPTED 
by the Kalamazoo board of edu- 
cation April 21 is based upon prep- 
aration and “equal pay for equal 
work” with no differentials based 
upon dependency. 
has more meaning when related to 
another policy of our system which 


provides for the employ ment of “all 


SALARY 


This procedure 


personnel on the basis of character, 
competence and training, without re- 
gard to color, creed or national 
origin.” 

The schedule is based upon two fac- 
tors: (1) training and (2) experience. 
Provision is made for persons with 
two and three years of college train- 
ing for the reason that we still have 
a few in these categories, although 
we do not employ new persons unless 
they have had at least four years of 
training and the bachelor’s degree. 

The minimum salary for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree is $2400; the 
maximum salary is $4000. The min- 
imum salary for teachers with the 
master’s degree is $2600; the maxi- 
mum, $4200. The minimum salary 
for clerical workers is $1400 and the 
maximum, $2275. 


HOW MERIT ENTERS IN 


A great deal of consideration was 
given to the use of “merit” as a third 
factor. The value of good teaching 
qualifications is certainly recognized 
in the selection and retention of per- 
sons in all positions but when it is 
decided to employ a new candidate 
or to retain one, merit does not af- 
tect the salary. The only exception is 
in the case of a warning to one that 
work is not satisfactory and he may 
not be retained longer than one more 
year. In such cases, no increase is 
granted. 

This policy provides, each five 
years, that evidence of professional 
growth shall be presented before fur- 
ther increments are allowed. Such 
evidence may be college training or 
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many other types of civic and cul- 
tural activity. 

Credit for prior experience is lim- 
ited to five years. This restriction 
provides better maximums and en- 
courages bringing in younger teach- 
ers. The obvious disadvantage shows 
up when a good candidate with sev- 
eral years of experience applies for a 
position. 

Salary increments are granted for 
exchange positions, graduate study 
and for military and allied duties, 
upon approval of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Good sick leave provisions are an 
important part of any salary policy. 
In Kalamazoo, full salary is granted 
for five days’ absence each year re- 
sulting from personal illness, cumula- 
tive to thirty days. Full pay up to 
three days is granted for each death 
of a close relative or a close friend. 
3eyond cumulative credit for sick 
leave, payment for personal illness is 
made in amounts equal to difference 
between pay of teacher and substi- 


tute for a period of sixty school days. 


A salary policy should provide for 
keeping the schedule in effect when 
the time may come to make curtail- 
ments. This schedule provides that 
earned increments shall be added be 
fore reductions are made in_ the 
schedule. Unless this provision is 
followed, schedules will soon become 
meaningless when reductions are 
necessary. 

Three schedules were adopted by 
our board covering teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors, and clerks. 
Each of these groups worked sepa- 
rately for a considerable time, meeting 
occasionally with the superintendent 
for counsel, research materials and 
local data. A joint committee was 
then appointed by the superintend- 
ent, including four teachers, two 
principals, two supervisors, two 
clerks, two members of the board of 
education, the secretary and the su- 
perintendent. 

This joint committee reviewed the 
three separate schedules, made such 
modifications as seemed advisable to 
harmonize with the proposed poli- 
cies, combined them into a single 
report and presented it to the board 
of education for its consideration. 
Although two members of the board 
served as members of the joint com- 
mittee where they participated freely 
in all the discussion relative to the 
policies and schedules, it was under- 
stood by all that they were under no 
obligation to present the report to 
the board nor were they committed 
to its support or defense. 





SAVE OUR SOIL 


CLARICE COX 
Imperial, Neb. 


SOIL CONSERVATION HAS BEEN CON- 
sidered largely as material for 
vocational agriculture work; now it 
is gaining strength as a social move- 
ment to be studied in city as well as 
country schools. The reason for this 
development is partly that men like 
Bromfield have found it a challenge 
to their best thinking and have writ- 
ten about it, and partly that the sub- 
ject itself has become so important 
a national problem as to force consid- 
eration of it and action in solving it. 


Louis Bromfield has given con- 
siderable publicity to the matter of 
soil conservation, emphasizing the 
need for a general knowledge of the 
subject. He and other public spir- 
ited men feel that the time is run- 
ning out for wiser use of the land 
in this country. He is a leader of the 
trend of thought that conservation 
is more than something for the 
farmer only to consider. 

The butcher, the baker, the banker 
—in fact, everyone depends much 
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more immediately upon the soil than 
he realizes. All living things, except 
fish, depend upon it for their exist- 
ence. Throughout the world, the 
fertile top soil is on the average only 
7 or 8 inches deep, although in some 
places it may reach a depth of 2 feet. 
When blown away, 
washed off or mined of its fertility 
by overuse, the very existence of man 


this soil is 


is threatened. 

There is a nice balance between 
man’s social institutions and the soil 
on which he thrives or fails. It is of 
value to boys and girls to realize the 
extent of mankind's 
upon the soil. Only insofar as all of 


dependence 


us realize the necessity for its con- 
servation will those immediately con- 
cerned with the actual mechanics of 
soil conservation be moved to apply 
them. National existence and _ pros- 
perity depend upon sustained agri- 
cultural production. 


FOR CLASSROOM STUDY 


superintendents have set 
aside a Soil Conservation Week for 


schools during which special pro- 


Some 


grams and speakers are presented. 
Others consider soil conservation as 
an integral part of many subjects in 
the curriculum. Following are sug- 
gestions as to how it may be used in 
classroom studies. 

Social Science. Nations have risen 
and fallen depending upon their re 
lation to the soil. When faulty agri- 
cultural systems, such as that of the 
Roman Empire, have discouraged 
proper treatment of the the 
whole structure has suffered and 
collapsed. In our own country, laws 
designed to open up the West en- 
couraged the exploitation and faulty 
use of the land. Soil exhaustion and 
erosion are still progressing all too 
rapidly. 

Wars are sometimes started when 
a country that is lacking in food and 


soil, 
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national seizes an- 


other country’s land. The long range 


other resources 


view of cause and effect is a sane 
approach to the social sciences. Soil, 
its use and abuse, will be found at 
the bottom of many of man’s 
struggles. 

Biology. The delicate balance and 
interrelation of plant and animal life 
furnish a good basis for studying 
the cause and effect of soil depletion 
and its relation to plants and animals. 

Economics. The structure of in- 
dustry depends upon agriculture. 
Food, the absolute essential of life, 
is a prime economic consideration. 
Fiber and wood for clothing and 
building are high in importance. In 
counting dollars and cents in na- 
tional income, most people would be 
astounded to realize that erosion 
yearly costs the nation $309,000,000,* 
flood damage and soil losses being 
some of the points considered. 

Home Economics. 
study of food preparation, the value 


Besides the 
of food is now stressed in the class- 
room. It has been noted that certain 
methods of food preparation save 
more minerals and vitamins than 
do others. Bromfield in “Pleasant 
Valley” makes a point of the fact 
that food grown on worn out land 
has not the properties and values of 
food grown in more fertile soil. 
English. Recently a prominent 
sports magazine featured a contest 
It is a 
good subject for themes, discussions, 


on the need for conservation. 


projects. 

Vocational Agriculture. Actual 
practices, such as terracing, contour- 
ing, subsurface tillage, to mention 
only a few, may properly be con- 
sidered in more detail in agriculture 
classes. Various practices in certain 
combinations are prescribed for the 
land as the need arises. 


*Bennett and Pryor: This Land We Defend, 
pp 35-36. 








There are various sources of ma- 
terial for use in teaching soil conser- 
vation, among them the following: 

1. Friends of the Land, a society 
of public spirited people interested in 
conservation, booklet 
called “A Primer on Conservation.” 

2. The Soil Conservation Service 

has a number of pamphlets for free 
distribution to interested readers. 
Those obtained from the nearest dis- 
trict will contain material especially 
relevant to that particular part of the 
country as well as material of general 
interest. 
3. The service of the 
state agricultural college has publi- 
cations obtained direct from the col- 
lege or from the county agent. 

4. Farm implement companies 
have some excellent booklets, pre- 
pared at their own expense, some of 
which contain practically no adver- 
tising. These manufacturers realize 
that their market depends on a pros- 
perous agriculture and an enlightened 
public. Excellent sound 
and.technicolor pointing up the need 
for. good conservation practices are 
part of the public relations services 





distributes a 





extension 





i\ 


movies in 


of some manufacturers. 

Speakers may be obtained through 
some of the foregoing agencies. A 
technician from the nearest’ soil con- 
servation district office or the county 
agent will be glad to come and ad- 
dress groups or classes. These men 
often are able to present slides, mov- 
ies and visual materials ef special 
interest to the section in which the 
school is located. Trips to nearby 
farms on which actual practices are 
shown may be arranged. 








WE MUST SPREAD KNOWLEDGE 
The study of soil conservation— 

the wise use of land as opposed to .its 
abuse—will bring out a new slant en 
many subjects. The people of this 
country have been blessed by a hexi- 
tage of natural resources so great As 
to seem boundless. Wars and ecé- 
nomic development have dipped int@ 
our reservoir of national strength 
until the situation is becoming one: 
of national concern. However, 
knowledge of an abuse often leadsy 
to its correction. The more people ; 
realize the need for a wiser use 
of the land the sooner abuses will be 
corrected. Young people who inherit 
the resources of our country need to 
be informed of the need as it exists 
today and to be taught the methods 
for a wiser use of the land. 
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THe CINCINNATI BOARD OF EDUCATION 
in June 1945 ofhcially adopted a pro- 
gram of new schoolhouse construc- 
tion for the next decade or more. 
The plan is the outcome of a survey 
conducted jointly by the research de- 
partment of the Cincinnati public 
schools and the bureau of educational 
research of Ohio State University.’ 

Included in the ten year program 
are 31 new buildings of all kinds— 
elementary, junior high, senior high, 
vocational high and office—and also 
a number of additions, remodelings 
and site enlargements. 

The older buildings of Cincinnati, 
like those of most other cities, are 
generally devoid of evidences of spe- 
cial planning to facilitate community 

"Holy, T. C., and Herrick, J. H.: A Survey 


of the School Building Needs of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Ohio State University, Columbus, 1945. 
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Concmuntly Use 


JOHN H. HERRICK 


Assistant Superintendent, Cincinnati 


use. The location of gymnasiums 
and auditoriums, the lack of facilities 
for accommodating small group 
meetings during school hours and 
the necessity of heating and ventilat- 
ing the whole building in order to 
use any part of it are some of the 
many indications that the concept 
of community use was unknown or 
inoperative at the time of designing 
the present structures. 

As a device for avoiding some of 
the mistakes of the past and for pro- 
moting an interchange of ideas be- 
tween the architects and_ school 
authorities, the Cincinnati board of 
education has published a “Manual 
for Architects” for use in the present 
building program.” 

This publication sets forth the 


“Manual for Architects, Board of Education, 
Gincinnati, 1946 
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ideas of the school people in respect 
to many aspects of school plant de- 
sign and calls upon the architects 
who are employed to submit their 
counterproposals and their solutions 
to the problems indicated. 

The desirability of planning for 
more extensive community use of 
the school plant is indicated in num- 
erous places in the “Manual for 
Architects.” Among the instructions 
to architects are the following. 

1. Plan the site with some hard 
surfaced playground properly located 
and of sufficient strength to serve as 
auxiliary parking space at night. 

2. Provide toilets accessible to 
playground users outside of school 
hours without their having to go 
into other parts of the building. 

3. Provide outside drinking foun- 
tains so that playground users will 
not have to enter building. 

4. Locate the community-use fa- 
cilities within the building in as few 
centers as possible and make them 
readily accessible from the outside. 

5. Provide corridor gates or sim- 
ilar devices so that the community- 
use center or centers can be cut off 
from the remainder of the building. 

6. Provide toilets and drinking 
fountains within the gates. 

The first of the new projects ready 
for planning is the North Avondale 
Elementary School shown on page 33 
which is designed to house 480 pupils 
in kindergarten and the first six 
grades. Working drawings and spe- 
cifications were completed this spring 
but construction may be delayed in 
the expectation of a more stable 
building market and somewhat bet- 
ter prices. Architects for this project 
are E. C. and G. T. Landberg. 

The accompanying drawings indi- 
cate a considerable degree of success 
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in making the structure suitable for 
extensive use for purposes outside the 
scope of the regular school program. 
The upper portion of the _play- 
ground, east of the building, consists 
of a sodded area and a double tennis 
court. A baseball diamond will be 
developed and handball courts are 
under consideration. A nonfreeze 
drinking fountain is to be installed. 

The area immediately behind the 
building serves as a hard surfaced 
playground for use in wet weather. 
It can also be used as parking space 
for persons using the building or 
upper playground when school is not 


— 
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in session. Floodlights on the build- 
ing will illuminate this area when it 
is used for night parking. 

Bicycle racks are provided under 
cover at the rear of the cafeteria and 
will be available for ;:layground users 
outside of school hours and during 
the summer months. 

Toilets for playground users are 
provided at convenient places. Girls 
will go in one direction to the toilet 
in the girls’ locker room, which will 
be cut off from the remainder of the 
building by locked doors. Boys will 
go in another direction to the main 
first floor boys’ toilet through a spe- 








cial corridor. A folding metal gate 
will cut off access to other parts of 
the building. 

Playground equipment requiring 
storage under cover will be kept in 
the garden tool room in the base- 
ment. Access to this room is through 
the boiler room or by direct ramp 
from the front of the building. 

A further feature of the site utiliza- 
tion which has not yet been planned 
is the use of the sloping wooded area 
west of the building. Some thought 
has been given to the development of 
this portion of the school grounds 
into a small park, if the park authori- 
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think sufficient need 
exists. 

Within the building, it will be ob- 
served that the facilities used by 
adults center in the point at which 
the building turns. On the first floor 
are found the cafeteria and the locker 
and shower rooms. Entrances from 
both the front and rear of the build- 
ing are at grade. Persons parking in 
the rear of the building may enter 
the dining room directly or may 
come through the small secondary 
corridor next to the kitchen. 

The corridor gate in the main cor- 


ties that a 


ridor on this floor is so placed that 
one classroom is available for use as 
a checkroom for when the 
lunchroom is in use. The presence 
of toilets and of the locker room for 
female employes makes it possible 
to use the lunchroom without open- 
ing the second floor or any other sec- 
tion of the first floor. 

The gymnasium is located half a 
floor above the first floor and is read- 
ily accessible from the outside. Play- 
ers using the gym floor will probably 
park in the rear of the building and 
go directly to the locker rooms on the 
first floor. Doors at the east end of 
the gymnasium are large enough to 
permit entry of a portable stage or 
tables and chairs, which may be 
brought in by truck on special occa- 


wraps 





sions when the lunchroom and audi- 
torium facilities are inadequate. 

The size of the gymnasium in this 
case is indicated as 40 by 60 feet. A 
separate playroom for primary chil 
dren is provided in the so-called 
“basement,” which is really a lower 
floor at grade. Later buildings will 
have a 45 by 80 foot gymnasium with 
folding doors to cut off one end for 
use as a primary playroom. The en- 
tire area will be available for evening 
use. 

The second floor also includes a 
separate auditorium with a capacity 
of 200 people. Toilets for adults are 
close at hand and a scenery dock is 
provided. Nearby rooms, within the 
corridor gates, are available for dress- 
ing room and checkroom purposes. 
Access to the auditorium section of 
the second floor is by direct entrance 
from the parking lot or the street, or 
from the floor below. 

The community room, which is 
approximately 23 by 37 feet, is 
planned to serve a variety of pur- 
poses. It can be used as a single room 
or be divided into two spaces by 
means of folding doors. Thus, three 
sizes of meeting room are available. 
It is expected that small groups, such 
as P.T.-A. committees, will meet in 
the small portion of the room. This 
section is equipped with tables and 


chairs, a kitchenette unit, files for 
P.-T.A. records and a small green 
glass chalkboard. The kitchenette 
unit will contain a two-burner hot 
plate, sink, work counter and space 
for dish storage. 

The larger part of the community 
room or the two parts combined will 
serve for larger community groups 
that do not require a room as large 
as the auditorium, for faculty meet- 
ings and for many pupil groups. 
This part of the room is also de- 
veloped as a small library, principally 
for school use. It may serve as a 
book station for the public library. 
Storage facilities are provided so that 
this space can serve as a teachers’ 
workroom on occasion. 

The offices, including the medical 
suite, are located for easy accessibility 
and are convenient to other public 
facilities. Summer health round-ups 
of preschool children can easily be 
handled in the medical room with 
only a part of the second floor having 
to be opened and with the lower 
oor closed completely. 

The use of unit ventilators and 
separate day and night thermostats in 
all rooms will make it possible to 
heat and ventilate any part of the 
building independently of the rest. 
Thus, the maximum flexibility for 
evening use is provided. 
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CHARLES W. LORENZ 
Designing Architect, St. Louis 


‘THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY 
of St. Louis will probably expend 
$35,000,000 within the next few years 
for the construction of new buildings 
and the modernization of existing 
ones. The greater portion of this 
amount will be used for elementary 
schools. 

The Busch Elementary School will 
be one of the first new plants to be 
built under this program. It is typi- 
cal of the proposed smaller elemen- 
tary schools. At present the pupils 
attend school in a wooden “portable” 
structure consisting of nine class- 
rooms and an assembly room. These 
will be kept operating while the new 
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building is under construction and 
the area on which they stand will be 
available for future expansion when 
needed. This will probably come in 
a relatively short time, since the 
school is located in an expanding 
residential area. 

The new building will have two 
stories and a partial basement, 10 
classrooms, a kindergarten, a science 
room, a library, industrial arts and 
home economics rooms, a_ kitchen 
and offices as well as a cafeteria and 
two gymnasiums, one of which will 
be used as an auditorium for assem- 
blies and entertainments. 


GYMNASIUM CAN BE CUT OFF 


As in all of the proposed buildings, 
the gymnasium wing can be cut off 
from the rest of the building for use 
by the community during other than 
school hours. This matter of com- 
munity use is being stressed in our 
current program. Existing buildings 
are, for the most part, ill suited for 





 — 


activities of the P.-T.A., scouts and 
other organizations. When such 
groups meet at the school in the eve- 
nings, it is usually necessary to heat 
and light the entire building even 
though only one or two rooms may 
be used. The new structures will be 
zoned in such manner that these re- 
quirements can be localized to the 
part of the building in use. 


PRINCIPALS CONSULTED 


With regard to the development of 
the classroom units, the method used 
to arrive at the final solution is of 
interest. 

In order to get firsthand informa- 
tion as to what is required of today’s 


schools, representatives of the build- 


ing department visited numerous 
talking with principals, 
teachers and custodians so as to get 
their ideas on what improvements 
could be made and what facilities 
should be provided in future build- 
ings. As a result of these talks, it 
was decided to provide larger class- 
rooms, increased storage areas and 
better facilities for coats. 

The present schools in general have 
three types of storage area for the pu- 
pils’ coats: 

1. Most of the older schools have 
separate coat rooms opening off the 
front or rear of the classrooms. Ob- 
jections raised to these areas are that 
since they have only one door they 
are difficult to supervise, become con- 


schools, 
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gested and are poorly ventilated. 

2. Hanging space for wraps is 
sometimes provided behind vertical 
sliding or pivoted chalkboard panels. 
Objections to this are that the former 
are awkward to operate and danger- 
ous if a counterbalancing weight 
slips loose, while the latter open into 
and obstruct the aisle space. 

3. Metal lockers are often installed 
across the rear of the room. These 
are not large enough and present an 
untidy appearance during the winter 
months since it is usually impossible 
to close the locker doors because of 
the volume of clothing they must 
accommodate. Furthermore, the rear 
wall is not available for tackboard 
area. 

The use of corridor lockers is not 
considered advisable for elementary 
schools. 


COAT ALCOVE SOLVES PROBLEM 

We are, therefore, proposing the 
use of a coat alcove, separated from 
the classroom by a 7 foot high parti- 
tion. This area would be located be- 
tween the classroom and_ corridor 
and would be so arranged that chil- 
dren entering from the corridor could 
pass either through the alcove or di- 
rectly into the classroom. There 
would be adequate light and ventila- 
tion, ease of circulation and no loss 
of tackboard area. 

The classrooms are 25 by 32 feet 
in size, the primary rooms are 30 by 
36 feet and the kindergarten is 30 by 
48 feet with a large bay. 

There are separate workrooms and 
toilets in connection with the kinder- 
garten and primary rooms. These 
rooms have direct access to the pri- 
mary playground, which is separated 
from the larger playground by the 
building. 

The building will be a rigid frame 
reinforced concrete structure faced 
with brick. Gymnasium, cafeteria 
and corridor walls will be of glazed 
tile; floors will be covered with cork 
carpet. 

Joseph P. Sullivan is commissioner 
of school buildings in St. Louis; 
Kenneth E. Wischmeyer, the con- 
sulting architect. 
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If you plan to build a new high school, you will want to study the 16 pages of 
architects’ plans and descriptions to be presented in this department next month. 
The buildings are to be erected in Arizona, Iowa, Kansas and West Virginia. 
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GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


in School Building 


HARRY HEWES 


Office of Federal Reports, Federal Works Agency 





Ik BY SOME MIRACLE ALL OF THE PUB- 
lic school buildings for which plans 
have been completed or which are 
now being designed should be built 
within the year, the need, which has 
been described as appalling, would 
be met in a proportion of about 1 
It has been estimated that im- 
expenditures aggregating 
$5,000,000,000 are required to meet 
the existing school plant deficiency. 

These facts are widely recognized. 
The nation is alert to its school needs 
and the responsibilities to the on- 
coming generation which inhere in 
the public educational system. De- 
mands for more equitable compensa- 
tion for teachers as a means of build- 
ing up alarmingly depleted faculties, 
record enrollments at all levels and 
the expansion of school systems to 
include preschool children at one end 
and grades beyond the twelfth at 
the other have been steutly pub- 
licized. Pressure from numerous 
sources has been directed toward the 
federal government to lend a hand 
in aid to local school authorities. 


, 
2 3. 


CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE GIVEN 


During the last fourteen years 
federal agencies have assisted in con- 
struction or enlargement of more 
than 16,000 secondary or elementary 
schools which cost an_ estimated 
$1,543,000,000. This assistance was 
given under the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the W.P.A. More- 
over, under the Lanham Act, the 
Federal Works Agency, the parent 
which liquidated both P.W.A. and 
W.P.A., built or contributed to the 
construction of nearly 900 school 
projects in war-impacted commu- 
nities. 

Under the 
F.W.A. by 


authority vested in 
Title V of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944, its bureau of community 
facilities was directed by Congress to 
advance funds for bringing plans and 
specifications for local public works, 
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including schools, to a point at 
which construction could be started 
when economic conditions war- 
ranted. Appropriations of $65,000,000 
were provided. Along with the rec- 
ord of its own advances, the bureau 
has kept since October 1945 a con- 
tinuing survey to determine to what 
extent plans for schools were being 
prepared without federal assistance. 


A report from Commissioner 
George ‘H. Field of the bureau of 
community facilities to Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works 
administrator, gives the planning 
picture for public schools as of Dec. 
31, 1946, as shown in table 1. 

This picture is not complete, how- 
ever, as certain separate school dis- 
tricts have not replied to the survey 
questionnaire, but it is sufficiently 
clear to point the fact that the na- 
tion’s requirements for elementary 
and secondary school buildings far 
exceed any present plans to meet 
them that are being drawn up. 


Estimated needs of some states to 
provide adequate school structures 
and the status of planning both with 
and without federal assistance are 
shown in table 2. 

While the advance planning pro- 
gram of the bureau of community 
facilities covers generally the whole 
field of local public works (except 
housing) and while educational 
facilities listed by type, number and 
estimated cost fall below the ad- 
vances made to local applicants for 
water, sewerage and other sanitary 
facilities, it is evident that in respect 
to volume and spread the whole pro- 
gram has served to reinforce and 
complement the planning done with- 
out federal aid and its activities are 
extending with increasing frequency 
into the smaller sized government 
units. 

Rural! school authorities in many 
parts of the country are working to 
enlarge and modernize county sys- 
tems with plans which evidence the 
conviction that tax supported educa- 
tion is moving forthrightly toward 
new levels of educational and com- 
munity service. 

From the bureau of community 
facilities’ list of advances for plan- 
ning, take North Carolina where the 
board of education of Almance 
County has specifications for two 
new school buildings, additions to 
eight others, four gymnasiums, home 
economics units and an auditorium 
suitable for countywide meetings, to 


Table 1—Planning Picture of Public Schools 











Federal planning advances approved 


Applications for federal advances under review 


Plans completed without federal assistance 


Plans in design stage without federal assistance 


Totals 


Projects Estimated Cost 
1,793 $ 359,513,000 
1,034 272,242,000 
1,278 276,217,000 
2,486 891,253,000 
6, 591 $1,799,224,000 





Table 2—Estimated Needs of 13 States for School Structures 











Planned With Federal Planned 
Estimated Federal Advances for Without 
State Need Assistance Planning Federal Funds 
Alabama $100,000,000 $ 2,774,926 $ 88,269 $ 27,882,000 
California 300,000,000 40,801,199 1,713,000 144,032,000 
Florida 100,000,000 2,910,461 81,733 17,912,000 
Illinois 250,000,000 9,859,727 287,670 97,841,000 
Maryland 150,000,000 7,387,710 260,730 18,423,000 
Minnesota 100,000,000 3,876,019 133,496 22,068,000 
New Jersey 100,000,000 31,217,463 909,144 15,672,000 
New York 300,000,000 3,614,408 142,754 149,055,000 
North Carolina 100,000,000 8,919,914 274,674 15,257,000 
Pennsylvania 200,000,000 27,121,792 867,756 30,142,000 
Oklahoma 100,000,000 1,278,414 47,282 9,768,000 
Virginia 100,000,000 7,048,288 247,052 41,590,000 
Washington 100,000,000 8,337,599 322,577 22,701,000 
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cost almost an estimated $1,000,000. 

The Caswell County board is plan- 
ning 10 projects, including new 
schools and additions with gymna- 
siums, home economics units and a 
vocational arts school, also set up on 
a countywide basis. New school 
facilities in Macon County will in- 
clude three buildings—one with a 
clinic-health center—four cafeterias, 
three auditoriums and two libraries. 
Wilkes County intends to spend 
$560,000 for five new school build- 
ings, each with a cafeteria and audi- 
torium. 

The school authorities in De Kalb 
County, Georgia, plan a $1,133,000 
expenditure for three new school 
buildings, an auditorium and addi- 
tions to 21 existing schools. In Vir- 
ginia, the school authorities in Cul- 
pepper County have engaged 
architects to prepare plans for two 
high schools to cost $837,980, and 
York County will spend $600,000 for 
three new elementary schools. 

Cabell County in West Virginia 
is to have 16 new schools including 
a large trade school in Huntington, 
which involves an overall expendi- 
ture of $1,733,400. Itasca County, 
Minnesota, has plans in the making 
for a new elementary and a new jun- 
ior high school to cost approximately 
$1,326,000. 


HOMES WILL BE BUILT 


In rural Tennessee, Texas and 
South Carolina homes will be built 
for superintendents and teachers as 
a part of the school boards’ obliga- 
tion. A broadening of ‘the whole 
school base with regard to a place in 
the community life that goes well 
beyond the conventional curriculum 
is indicated. In a significant sense 
the schoolhouse is becoming the cen- 
ter of rural community activity. 

Great school edifices are on the 
planning boards in many cities and 
architects’ perspectives already avail- 
able show a heartening departure 
from the old “box” structures of 
grandiose bronze and marble palace 
proportions that marked one booster- 
minded period of school construc- 
tion. Generally, these new  struc- 
tures will be built pretty rigidly for 
function but this in itself embraces 
a large new community integration, 
providing service for all. Adult 
education is firmly embedded in 
school programs and _ vocational 
classes have moved up beside the 
academic and “cultural” courses. 
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Among newly planned structures 
are three junior high schools for 
Allentown, Pa., to cost $3,500,000; a 
new senior high and three other 
school buildings in Philadelphia to 
cost $8,095,000 and high school addi- 
tions at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. to be 
made at an estimated expenditure of 
about $1,500,000. 

Nashville, Tenn., authorities are 
prepared to spend $1,314,000 for pub- 
lic school ae\ditions. In Texas, Fort 
Worth is planning seven projects in- 
cluding a new junior high school, 
an elementary school and a field 
house to cost in excess of $1,200,000; 
Port Neches has plans for a high 
school and gymnasium to cost $850,- 
000, and Texarkana schools will be 
expanded to the tune of $1,200,000. 

Brattleboro, Vt., plans a new 50 
classroom high school to cost $1,200, 
000, and Lynchburg, Va., intends to 
spend more than $1,500,000 for a 
new high school building and ath- 
letic field. Included among 15 
projects in Alabama are specifica- 
tions for a 30 classroom vocational 
school at Alexander City to cost 
$600,000. 

The new senior high school at 
Fairbanks, Alaska, is intended for 
full community use. The plans call 
for a combined high school and civic 
center with classroom, laboratory and 
study hall facilities for 350 pupils, 
an auditorium seating 900 and an 
indoor swimming pool and double 
gymnasium for both pupils and 
adults. It will cost about $880,000. 


At Fresno, Calif., 20 school proj- 
ects have been on the architects’ 
drawing boards, including five new 
buildings and additions of shops, 
cafeterias and auditoriums through- 
out the city system, and a swimming 
pool. Burbank, which has experi- 
enced a heavy population growth, 
plans 14 projects including two new 
junior high schools. 


AND IN THE SOUTH 

At Miami Beach, Fla. a new 
junior high school, a new elementary 
school and vocational school addi- 
tions will cost an estimated $1,393,- 
664. Atlanta, Ga., will spend $2,- 
183,850 for additions to five schools 
and construction of a new school 
auditorium. 

Plans for a $2,000,000 senior high 
school at Council Bluffs and a 
$1,150,000 junior high school at 
Ottumwa are among a dozen proj- 
ects for which planning advances 





have now been approved in Iowa. 

In Maryland three communities, 
Annapolis, Bel Air and Hagers- 
town, have school construction plans 
to cost about $4,000,000, and Ann 
Arbor, Kalamazoo, Port Huron and 
Saginaw, Mich. plan new high 
schools to average close to $2,000,000 
apiece. 

Camden, N. J., plans five new 
elementary schools to provide 164 
classrooms; Passaic is drawing speci- 
fications for a senior high school and 
for additions and alterations to other 
school buildings to cost in excess of 
$2,000,000, and Newark’s board of 
education will spend about $5,400,000 
for the construction and equipment 
of a new 56 room junior high school, 
a new junior high vocational school 
for boys and two other high school 
buildings. 

Albuquerque’s new high school 
will cost about $1,000,000 and will be 
one of the finest in New Mexico. 

Commissioner Field has said that 
the volume of community needs is 
illustrated in the applications for 
federal assistance in preparing the 
plans and specifications for public 
school structures. 


GREAT VOLUME NEEDED 


“Recent studies and estimates by 
experts in their field,” he said, “in- 
dicate that construction amounting 
to $3,000,000,000 will be required to 
make up for curtailments of con- 
struction in the war years by tax 
supported educational _ institutions, 
with still more construction required 
to meet future needs. But all the 
public works thus planned or being 
planned constitute only a fraction of 
those for which urgent need exists. 

“Long before the demands for im- 
plementing the war clamped down 
on the use of materials for buildings 
and away beyond the emergency 
schools built under the Lanham Act, 
there had existed a residual need that 
had grown out of neglect of the 
school plants.” 

Mr. Field explained that a plan- 
ning advance through the bureau of 
community facilities is a sum made 
available to help local public bodies 
meet the cost of drawings, specifica- 
tions and other definite plan prepara- 
tions and is to be repaid, without 
interest, when construction is under- 
taken. He emphasized the fact that 
there is no thought of encouraging 
the planning of any but the most 
useful and needed public works. 
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THE CASE Against U.M.T. 


G. ROBERT KOOPMAN and LEON S. WASKIN 


Assistant Superintendent and Chief of the Division of Instruction 
Respectively, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


Part [Il 


IN THE PRECEDING ARTICLES IN THIS 
series’, the case against universal 
military training has been presented. 
In this third and final article, em- 
phasis will be laid upon what the 
schools can and should do in improv- 
ing the educational process, educating 
for peace and playing their part in 
general plans for national defense. 


American School System 
Should Be Extended 

Instead of conscription, the edu- 
cation profession should insist upon 
the completion and qualitative ful- 
fillment of the American dream of 
universal public education, a large 
part of which has already been real- 
ized. With all its faults, ours stands 
as the greatest public school system 
in the world. In the recent war, in 
spite of criticism, it helped produce 
the most intelligent army in the field. 

We stand now at a point where 
we can readily put into place the last 
rungs in the American educational 
ladder. What are these final rungs? 
Considering the structure for senior 
college and university education as 
established, and overlooking for the 
moment the downward extension 
still needed in some communities, 
these rungs may be said to consist 
of: (1) the addition of two more 
years to the community secondary 
school and (2) the addition of public 
adult education, including the ele- 
ments of general education, voca- 
tional education and recreation. 

With less than a billion dollars a 
year for that program, there would 
be another billion dollars or there- 
abouts for the qualitative improve- 
ment of the educational system and 
enough money would be left to 
finance largely the defense forces of 
the nation. The completion of the 
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If the profession is opposed to U.M.T., it should organize 
an aggressive program of counter propaganda and education. 


American program of public educa- 
tion has tremendous values for edu- 
cation, for peace, for defense, for the 
individual American citizen and for 
the American family. These desir- 
able values can well be achieved at 
the same time that we serve the 
needs of national security. 


Schools Should Educate for Peace 


Perhaps the most important single 
positive step that American public 
schools can undertake is to adopt 
constructive programs of educating 
for peace. Such programs not only 
would include consideration of ques- 
tions of international cooperation, 
study of the operation of the United 
Nations and of U.N.E.S.C.O. and 
analysis and appraisal of our foreign 


policy together with that of other 
nations but also would place consid- 
erable stress upon programs of inter- 
cultural understanding. 

More adequate knowledge of our 
neighbors and a sincere desire to be 
able to live happily and usefully with 
them seem necessary _ prerequisites 
for any real hope for achieving peace 
and harmony throughout the world. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that unless we do achieve such inter- 
national accord, all our so-called “de- 
fense methods” will fail. 

As Albert Einstein has said, the 
“secret of the atomic bomb is the 
American Maginot Line. It gives us 
security in imagination. To that ex- 
tent it is a danger. . . . It is impor- 
tant to enlighten public opinion on 
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Universities should cooperate with approved officer training programs. 


the real situation about the bomb. 
Only the prevention of war by ac- 
tion on an international scale, which 
will make preparation for war un- 
necessary and even impossible, can 
save us from its consequences.” 


Defense and Security System 
Essential 


There is no intention in this article 
to deny the need for some form of 
security system and some plan for 
national defense: Rather, the plea is 
for a security system that is broad 
enough to include cooperation with 
and support of the United Nations, 
to include the good neighbor policy, 
the Monroe Doctrine and other ac- 
cepted foreign policies not incom- 
patible with the United Nations 
program. Security is thought of as 
psychological and diplomatic in the 
main and only secondarily in the 
form of a defense organization based 
on armed forces. It includes the con- 
cept of inner strength as expressed 
through American citizenship and 
as further expressed by a set of do- 
mestic policies and practices so 
strong as to make America immune 
to fifth column agencies and always 
ready loyally to resist foreign attack. 

Research in defense weapons and 
systems should be kept at a high 
peak of efficiency not only to meet 
the eventuality of war but to probe 
the possibilities of secret weapon 
threats by any nation that might be 
disposed to upset the peace of the 
world. Such should be 


research 





“Quoted in Atomic Information 2:6 
(March 20) 1947. 
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closely related to industrial develop- 
ment which in itself is an element 
in a good security system. 

An essential factor in the total se- 
curity system must remain a well 
prepared defense force. Such a force, 
if well planned, will be as useful for 
an international organization, such 
as the Security Council of the United 
Nations, as for national defense if 
the diplomatic front should be shat- 
tered by untoward events. 


Education’s Réle in National 
Defense 


The most important alternative to 


U.M.T. is the completed American 
school system as previously de- 
scribed. This system should, in turn, 
make specific contributions to de- 
fense. 

Should the volunteer system, 


which came into existence with the 
expiration of the wartime draft act, 
continue, the public schools, through 
individual guidance and instruction, 
should help the potential volunteer 
appreciate the need for national de- 
fense, to select a career in the defense 
forces, if he should deem it appro- 
priate to his needs, and should help 
him to adjust his thinking to a mili- 
tary career should he elect to enter 
the armed forces. 

This kind of preparation may well 
be a life need for a sizable propor- 
tion of young men being graduated 
from secondary schools and should 
not be ignored any more than any 
other life need. Colleges should co- 
operate effectively with any or all 
acceptable programs of research. 


This would entail the preparation 
of personnel and the carrying out of 
research projects of significance to 
the armed forces. 

Another form of cooperation 
should be that of cooperating at 
grade levels after the twelfth and at 
university levels with the officer 
training programs now approved 
and with any future officer training 
programs which may come into 
existence. The same may be said for 
programs for training the enlisted 
reserve. 

The basic principle underlying this 
kind of cooperation has already been 
widely accepted in this country and 
colleges in particular have demon- 
strated their ability to prepare per- 
sonnel efficiently. It seems apparent 
that with closer cooperation, such as 
is now being worked out, the col- 
leges may contribute even more to 
the efficiency of the armed forces. 
They are capable of educating in 
many fields that could not practical- 
ly be covered in service schools. 

Another great responsibility of the 
public schools should be so to edu- 
cate young people, particularly our 
older youths, as to avoid any such 
situation with regard to morale as 
that which the nation encountered 
in 1941 previous to Pearl Harbor. 
Realism in education, an alert intel- 
ligence system and proper coordina- 
tion among the executive branches 
of the national government could 
easily forestall such misunderstand- 
ings and confusions as existed in 
1941. 

Education must accept its share of 
the blame for that disgraceful sit- 
uation and strengthen its social edu- 
cation enough to avoid it in the fu- 
ture. It seems apparent that there 
must be many more opportunities 
for youths and adults to study in the 
fields of international education, in- 
tercultural education, world geog- 
raphy, ethnology and world politics 
than now exist. 


Firm Educational Front Needed 

The issue of whether we shall have 
U.M.T. or not has been largely ig- 
nored by educators. If the sails 
sion is opposed to U.M.T., a firm 
and determined front should be 
formed and an aggressive program 
of counter propaganda and education 
should be organized. ‘To do other- 
wise would be to shirk one of the 
important challenges of present day 
educational leadership. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


WHAT ABOUT SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONTRACTS? 


EDUCATION: IF 
you want to hire a new superin- 
tendent of schools, sell him on your 
type of community and offer him a three 
year contract at a salary starting lower 
but ending higher than the salary of the 
present encumbent. 


NoTICcCE TO BOARDS OF 


This advice is based on a generaliza 
tion but probably not a dangerous one. 
Interested in knowing what items loom 
large in a superintendent’s mind when 
he is either out shopping for a new 
job or receptive to overtures from other 
ocalities, The Nation’s ScHoots in this 
nonth’s School Opinion Poll asked 500 
schoolmen the questions in the accom- 
panying table. A 31 per cent return was 
in when the tabulations were made. 

A high salary is not the one best bait 
for hooking a new school head, the poll 
shows. Salary is important but not as 
important as the type of community the 
schoolman is into and 
whose schools he is presiding. 

In fact, more persons replying to the 


moving over 


questionnaire give first place to the size 
and ‘prestige of the school system they 
are to head and to the character and 
political record of the school board than 
they do to the salary paid, although in 
the weighted averages of first, second 
and third positions the item of salary 
bobs up in second place. More than 
three times as many respondents give 
first place to “type of community” than 
give it to salaries; however, when it 
comes to second and third choices salary 
is almost sure to be mentioned. 

Not many comments accompany this 
month’s replies but it is easy to spot 
the administrators who have suffered 
heartbreak at the hands of political or 
inept boards of education. Many of them 
afhx a vehement “1” on this item, fol- 
lowing it with “2” on tenure of pre 
ious administrators. 

When it comes to contractural rela 
ions with the board, the three year con- 
ract is‘a prime favorite; two fifths of 
the respondents favor this type and one 
ifth prefers the continuing contract, leav- 
ng a scattering of preferences among the 
other forms, 
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Asked what salary conditions they re- 
quest, the administrators—almost half 
of them—seem to prefer to start at a 
lower figure than their predecessor’s cur- 
rent salary with the contract providing a 
higher figure toward the end than their 
predecessor's stipend. 


Write-in opinions are always significant 
since they are deeply felt and speak with 
a stronger voice than words put into 
the mouth by those who frame question- 
naires. Many respondents say their sal- 
ary demands have no relation whatever 


to the salary paid their predecessors. 


They expect to be paid in terms of their 
training and ability, the responsibilities 
they are being asked to assume and the 
salaries paid in comparable districts, 
mindful always of the economic condi- 
tions of the period in which they are 
hired. 


The spirit of service is still strong in 


school administration, these replies show: 

“The salary requested is totally de- 
pendent upon other conditions and not 
on that of my predecessor,” asserts one 
administrator. “The possibilities for de- 
veloping a high quality of school is my 
first consideration.” 

“I would prefer a school where self 
satisfying work could be done under 
conditions conducive to exerting one’s 
best efforts,” declares a man from South 
Carolina. 

“Opportunities to advance one’s phi- 
losophies of education and an opportu- 
nity to develop a school system based on 
them are major factors in choice,” states 
a third. 

“Before taking a new position, I 
should like, if it were possible, to meet 
and supervise two or more classes of 
every teacher in the system,” one super- 
intendent says. 


QUESTIONS ASKED, OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


|. In seeking or accepting a school administrative post, what factors 
influence your decision? (Please rate factors |, 2 and 3 in order 


of their importance.) 


Type of community (cultural, industrial, urban, rural, etc.).........00.eeeeees 30% 
Salary paid....... juteteewade od kh O66 bO SES ACEEERECNO OS 04600 0REE OGRE 22 
Size and prestige of school system.......ceceeseecececececes Opesdeenons 15 
Character and political record of school board...........ceceeecececevces 14 
School plant...... hand sete vse sed chvhkeateawiva< deep edind saaanek wats 8 
Tenure of previous administrators........ Stns 6:0'6.0% 400% 0.800-4:0 evenb esis ee 7 
SOP BIG OF GID 66 bn 6c. cock cece cdncs de sctcscdeetecneee ees 4 
2. What type of contract do you prefer? 
a oo 0 6540 cach nts aces getanensesussenehesamenwenseues 40.0% 
PT Eee eT er ee ee Te Serre na anew siere pebeeeeedwe 20.5 
SED fo ded onic busi eee uves bedenegeeeeeuren PPT Oe ee oe We rye . 11.0 
PO IE io 0.6.55 40:06.5:4604 0044 0500500 646045 Ohne Oe bob teh as BOS OD seen 11.0 
DE PPM, coc cos oer cecccccsdscss cessed eseeeerederodceoscorcaeracseonns 8.0 
PINE CINE FIGs. sc ccicccctecwscuscaksonrnssaeesuns yeery pres » aoe 
3. What salary conditions do you request? 
Salary starting lower and ending higher than predecessor's....... aim aie ... 47.0% 
No relation to predecessor's salary but based on training, ability, salaries in 
comparable districts and economic conditions of period...........+++6+ 25.0 
Lower beginning salary than predecessor's current salary..........eeeeeeee 14.0 
Higher initial salary than predecessor currently receives..........++.eeee0e8 7.5 
Same salary as predecessor's. ....cccccccccccccccccscccccces isececeese 0. ae 
NO QNEWEs cece cscccevces 508044. 00a servnetensee eteveees ao cone 
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Religious Instruction in School 
Buildings 


Ruling: Neither the federal nor 
the Illinois constitution prohibits 
voluntary religious instruction in 
public school buildings and within 
school hours, as offered in the Cham- 
paign public schools, where at a 
designated period each day, arranged 
in such manner as not to interfere 
with instruction in other subjects, 
separate classes are held for Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews on a volun- 
tary basis with no child admitted 
except at the request of his parents 
and with other children continuing 
their regular studies in the same 
building at the same time, the teach- 
ers of the classes in religion being 
furnished by a local voluntary soct- 
ety and the religious instruction in- 
volving no expense to the public 
school district other than the wear 
and tear on floors and furniture 
occasioned by the necessary changing 
of classes. People ex rel. McCollum 
v. Board of Education of School Dis- 
trict No. 71, (Ill.), 71 N. E. 2d 161 
(1947). 

Case: This is the much publicized 
case in which the plaintiff, the 
mother of a pupil, alleged that her 
son was “stigmatized” because he 
continued his regular studies while 
most of his classmates attended the 
voluntary religious instruction. 

Said Justice Thompson of the Illi- 
nois supreme court: “Certainly, such 
classes do not violate the freedom of 
conscience of any individual or group 
so long as the classes are conducted 
upon a purely voluntary basis. Free- 
dom of religion as intended by those 
who wrote the state and federal con- 
stitutions means the right of an in- 
dividual to entertain any desired 
religious belief without interference 
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CURRENT DECISIONS ON SCHOOL LAW 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


from the state. Our government 
very wisely refuses to recognize a 
specific religion but this cannot mean 
that the government does not recog- 
nize or subscribe to religious ideals. 
We find such recognition in the very 
preamble of our state constitution. 
The government does not recognize 
a particular faith but this does not 
mean that it is indifferent to re- 
ligious faith. To deny the existence 
of religious motivation is to deny 
the inspiration and authority of the 
constitution itself.” 

Comment: This case is much like 
the Chicago case similarly decided by 
the same court in 1946. The only 
difference is that in Chicago the re- 
ligious instruction was offered else- 
where than in public school buildings 
and pupils wishing to receive it were 
released at designated periods for 
that purpose. The citation is People 
ex rel. Latimer et al. v. Board of 
Education of City of Chicago, (IIl.), 
68 N. E. 2d 305 (1946). 


Necessary Transportation Man- 
datory in Kentucky 


Ruling: All boards of education in 
Kentucky are required to furnish 
school transportation to all elemen- 
tary pupils who do not live within 
a reasonable walking distance of 
their respective schools. A broad 
discretion belongs to the board, but 
a determination that children of 
tender years living from 2 to 3 miles 























away on a heavily traveled hard sur- 
faced road, without sidewalks or 
graveled berm, and crossing another 
main highway and a railroad are 
“within reasonable walking distance” 
is an abuse of discretion and cannot 
stand. Schmidt et al. v. Payne et al., 
(Ky.), 199 S. W. 2d 990 (1947). 

Case: The Shelbyville independ- 
ent school district had not hitherto 
transported any of its pupils and the 
board declined to do so because the 
layout of radiating highways without 
interconnecting motor roads alleged- 
ly made transportation unduly ex- 
pensive. In declaring transportation 
mandatory for small children living 
from 2 to 3 miles away, Justice Siler 
of the court of appeals said: 

“Is there any better or wiser in- 
vestment than that which we may 
make in the education and safety of 
our school children? All the 
cost involved in an undertaking of 
this kind must be regarded as but 
a small, wise, necessary investment 
in tomorrow’s citizenship and _ in- 
vestment in the real values of com- 
munity life of the future.” 

Comment: Note that transporta- 
tion becomes more a matter of safety 
and health than of mere convenience. 


Powers of Alabama County 
Boards 


Ruling: “This court is committed 
to the view that the courts of this 
state will not ordinarily seek to con- 
trol the exercise of the broad discre- 
tion given by the statutes to the 
county board of education, since the 
powers vested in it are quastjudictal 
as well as administrative. This prin 
ciple prevails even though in the 
exercise of discretion there may have 
been error or bad judgment. The 
courts will act, however, if the acts 
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of county boards of education are 
tainted with fraud or bad faith or 
gross abuse of discretion.” Mullins 
et al. v. Board of Education of 
Etowah County, (Ala.), 29 So. 2d 
339 (1947). 

Case: Southside Community was 
a sparsely populated portion of the 
county. After its school building 
was destroyed by fire, the county 
board of education determined to re- 
place it with a much larger 18 room 
structure and transport thither junior 
high school pupils formerly attend- 


ing John S. Jones Junior High 
School, located in a more thickly 


populated locality. 

Trustees of John S. Jones Junior 
High School sued to enjoin execution 
of that plan, alleging that it would 
waste space in their school 
building and was a mistake for other 
They did not allege fraud 
or bad faith or produce any evidence 
thereof. Consequently, a demurrer 
to their complaint was sustained in 
the trial court and affirmed by the 
Alabama supreme court. 

Comment: The local rancor is an 
example of the type of rivalry which 
stymies, under existing weak and 
statutes, the highly 
necessary abolition and consolidation 


create 


reasons. 


complicated 


of thousands of small school districts 
in many of the states. Alabama is 
wise in giving so much authority to 
a board having jurisdiction as wide 
as the county. 


Teacher’s Tenure Can End By 
Job Abandonment 


Ruling: Termination of the tenure 
of a permanent teacher can be accom- 
plished by mutual rescission of the 
contract, even though this method 1s 
not mentioned in the statute. Thus, 
when a Pennsylvania teacher failed 
to report for duty for two consecu- 
tive years and failed to avail herself 
of the rules governing maternity 
leaves, of which she had knowledge, 
and the board, after asking her 
wishes and intentions and receiving 
no reply, acquiesced in her abandon- 
ment of the position and employed a 
new regular teacher to take the place, 
no further action was necessary to 
effect the removal of the defaulting 
teacher. Jacobs v. School District of 
Wilkes-Barre Township, 355 Pa., 
449, 50 A. 2d 354 (1947). 

Case: The plaintiff teacher was 
under the erroneous impression that 
a permanent teacher can be removed 
only by the “notice and hearing” pro- 
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the 


cedure 
statute. 


tenure 


prescribed in 
Accordingly, she absented 
herself from duty without explana- 
tion for four months in 1941 and for 
two years in 1942-44 and later pre- 


sented herself for duty. After her 
unexplained absence had continued 
for one year, the board had asked 
her intentions and received no reply. 
Thereafter it had ceased retirement 
fund payments in her behalf and 
employed a new regular teacher. 

Comment: Its treatment of the 
contract as abandoned and _termi- 
nated was correct under the circum- 
stances. 


Interchange of Pupils Between 
Districts 


Ruling: Under a California statute 
providing that “One school district 
may perform school services for an- 
other school district and receive pay 
therefor whenever a contract 
approved by the county superintend- 
ent of schools ... has been entered 
into by and between the governing 
boards of the school districts con- 
cerned,” a school board will not be 
enjoined from performing such a 
contract merely because it 1s alleged 
that the charge for receiving pupils 
from the other district is less than 
the average per pupil cost of instruc- 
tion and, therefore, the transaction 
entails a loss to the taxpayers of the 
first district. Butler v. Compton Jun- 
ior College District of Los Angeles 
County et al., (Cal. App.), 176 P. 
2d 417 (1947). 

Case: There was extensive inter- 
change of pupils between the Comp- 
ton District and the Los Angeles 
City Junior College District, but 
about 200 more Angelenos attended 
Compton than the number of Comp- 
tonians attending Los Angeles. The 
annual charges paid by Los Angeles 
to Compton were only $35 per pupil. 
This, plus $90 state aid, made a 
total of $125 received by Compton, 
against an annual per pupil cost of 
about $254. Thus, it was alleged 
that the taxpayers of Compton suf- 


fered an annual loss of $25,000 to 
$30,000. In declining to interfere, the 
court stated that the average per 
pupil cost has little significance in 
measuring the actual cost of receiv- 
ing a marginal group of additional 
pupils, and that only upon evidence 
of fraud or flagrant abuse of discre- 
tion will a court invade the discre- 
tion of a board in a matter com- 
mitted to it by the legislature. 

Comment: This is a good remind- 
er that boards of education generally 
need not anticipate unwarranted in- 
terference from courts. 


Fiscal Power of County Boards 
in Georgia 


Ruling: Under the Georgia Consti- 
tution of 1945 and a pertinent statute 
of 1946, the recommendation of the 
annual tax levy for school purposes 
by the county board of education to 
the fiscal authorities of the county, 
if between the statutory limits of 5 
mills and 15 mills, is mandatory up- 
on the fiscal authorities, and they 
have no discretion in the matter. 
Board of Education of Wilcox 
County v. Board of Commissioners 
of Roads and Revenues of Wilcox 
County, (Ga.), 41 S. E. 2d 398 
(1947). 

Case: The Wilcox County board 
of education recommended and re- 
quested a levy of 15 mills for school 
purposes but the county board of 
commissioners of roads and revenue, 
as the tax levying body, took upon 
itself discretionary authority to re- 
view the recommendation and actual- 
ly levied only 10 mills instead of the 
15 mills requested. The board of 
education then petitioned for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the levy of 
15 mills. The writ was refused in 
the trial court, but the supreme court 
of Georgia reversed that judgment 
and directed that the writ must issue. 

Comment: This case is only the 


latest shot in the long drawn battle 


over the fiscal independence ot 
American boards of education. Fiscal 
bodies when entrusted with minis- 
terial duties relating to school taxa- 
tion commonly seek to twist their 
mandatory duty into a discretionary 
power to dictate the fiscal affairs of 
the school district, thus robbing the 
board of education of practicaliy the 
whole of its effective policy-making 
power. Fortunately, as evidenced in 
Georgia and elsewhere, the tradi- 
tional fiscal integrity of American 
school boards is hard to destroy. 
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Arizona 


1. State and county financial sup- 

port was increased to $115 per pupil 
per year for grades 1 through 12. 
2. Organization of countywide 
school tax districts to provide for the 
costs of school administration and in- 
struction was authorized. 

3. The Teachers’ Retirement Act 
was revised to provide credit for mili- 
tary and additional funds 
necessary to make the plan actuarily 
sound. Retirement at any age after 
thirty years of service was provided. 


Florida 


service 


minimum 


l. A 


foundation program was established 


comprehensive 


which next year will require approxi- 
mately double the present amount of 
state funds for public schools and 
during the ensuing years will require 
additional funds depending on in- 
creases in attendance of pupils and 
training of teachers; appropriations 
to be made in terms of instructional 
and instructional 


units values for 


units. 

2. A minimum average salary of 
$2550 was provided for teachers in 
each county holding certificates based 
on college graduation; also a mini- 
mum of $3000 for persons holding 
certificates based on five years of 
training and $3600 for those holding 
certificates based on six years of train- 
ing. For persons serving on a year- 
round basis the amount is increased 
by one fifth. 

3. A cooperative purchasing sys- 
tem was established for the schools 
of the state. 

4. Effective Jan. 1, 1948, all special 
tax school districts in each county 
will be consolidated into one county- 
wide district. 

5. Continuing contracts were pro- 
vided for all teachers who hold cer- 
tificates based on at least college grad- 
uation. 


Georgia 


1. Support of a twelve year school 
program was provided on the basis 
of a 75 organizational plan. 
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2. The state board of education 
was granted appellate jurisdiction in 
all school matters appealed from 
county and city boards of education. 

3. The state board of education 
was empowered as the regulatory au- 
thority in the field of transportation. 
The board will establish a minimum 
salary schedule for bus drivers and 
uniform policies for the routing and 
operation of buses. All vehicles in 
school use hereafter must conform to 
minimum standards of construction. 

4. The state board of education 
was authorized to withhold public 
funds from administrative 
units when deductions from teachers’ 
salaries for retirement purposes are 
not promptly remitted. 

5. A veterans’ education council 
was established, empowered to direct 
all educational training for veterans 
of less than college grade. 

6. An increase in state aid to pub- 
lic schools amounted to $12,000,000. 
This increase for next school year was 
made available by executive order. 


school 


Idaho 


1. A state school reorganization 
law was enacted which will control 
the process of reorganizing school 
districts for the next four years, its 
purpose being to reduce the number 
of administrative units and equalize 
the educational opportunities of chil- 
dren of the state. 

2. Under the heading of instruc- 
tional improvements, two steps have 
been taken: (a) an intermediate su- 
pervisory unit corresponding to coun- 
ties has been authorized (this unit 
will make possible better supervision 
of schools in rural areas); (b) four 
state institutions are now permitted 
to give a full four years’ work in 
teacher training. Formerly, only one 
institution in the state was permitted 
to give a degree in education. 

3. The minimum educational pro- 
gram which is guaranteed by state 
and county aid has increased approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. 

4. The minimum salary law for 
teachers was enacted, with salaries 


ranging from $1200 to $2250, de- 
pending on training and experience. 


Indiana 


1. A minimum salary schedule on 
an eight month basis was provided 
for teachers. Basic salaries are $1600 
for twe years or less of professional 
training, 51500 for three years of pro- 
fessional training, $2133 for four years 
of professional training and $2133 for 
five years of professional training. 
Annual increases of $40 are granted 
up to a maximum of $1800 for sched- 
ule 1, $2000 for schedule 2, $2533 for 
schedule 3 and $3200 for schedule 4. 
Two service increments of $58 and 
$89 after twenty-two and twenty-four 
years of experience, respectively, are 
authorized for schedule 4. 

2. The sum of $39,500,000 annual- 
ly, beginning July 1, 1947, was ap- 
propriated as state aid. 

3. The teachers’ retirement fund 
was increased to provide a basic an- 
nuity of $1200 for thirty-two years of 
service. Under provisions of the 
retirement fund act, the compulsory 
retirement age of teachers is set at 66. 

4. On a permissive basis, county 
boards of education were authorized 
for township units. 

5. School boards will be permitted 
under provisions of the nonprofit 
school building corporation act to en- 
ter into lease contracts for school 
buildings erected by nonprofit school 
building corporations. Corporations 
are entitled to 4 per cent on their 
investment. 

6. Compulsory instruction on the 
nature of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, 
sedatives and narcotics and their ef- 
fects is to be given in grades 4 to 8. 
A course of study for high school 
pupils was also provided for. 


Kansas 


1. A measure was accepted con- 
cerning certification, enlarging the 
powers of the state board of educa- 
tion and placing certificate regula- 
tions almost completely in the hands 
of that body. 

2. A finance measure which pro- 
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vides for a county levy of not more 
than two mills and will constitute a 
county elementary school fund was 
accepted. -This fund is to be divided 
among the elementary schools of the 
county on both classroom and_ per 
pupil basis. The standard allotment 
per classroom is $500; per pupil, $15. 

3. A measure initiating a policy of 
state support for elementary schools 
was passed. The fund to be provided 
is somewhat indefinite but should 
amount to approximately $300 a 
classroom. 

4. A revision of the high school 
law, providing for a county levy for 
high school support, was effected, the 
fund thus provided to be distributed 
among the high schools of the coun- 
ties on a per pupil basis beginning at 
$175 per pupil and diminishing with 
increased enrollment to $80 per pupil. 

5. A revision of the previously ex- 
isting state aid or state equalization 
law, providing for an increased sum 
thus distributed, was 
effective. 

6. A new law providing increased 
funds for transportation with a state 
contribution to diminish the _ local 
burden for that purpose was passed. 


to be made 


Louisiana 


1. Act No. 3 appropriated $2,500,- 
000 for the 1946-47 school session and 
$7,500,000 for the 1947-48 school ses- 
sion to be used in raising the base 
pay of the teachers in the public 
schools. 

2. Act No. 4 appropriated $4,482,- 
050 for a building program at the 
state college and special school levels. 

3. Act No. 4 appropriated $2,000,- 
000 to the Louisiana State University 
for building purposes. 

4. Act No. 7 appropriated $300,000 
for continuing the school lunch pro- 
gram for the present session. 

5. Act No. 8 appropriated $50,000 
for increasing the pay of teachers in 
state schools for the deaf and blind. 

6. Act No. 9 appropriated $60,000 
for constructing a state school for 
spastic children. 


Mississippi 


In Mississippi the 1946 state appro- 
priation for public education amount- 
ed to $32,842,703. This was increased 
by $5,255,850 at the extraordinary 
1947 session of the legislature, which 
makes a total of $38,098,553 available 
from state funds for public educa- 
tion in Mississippi. 
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Nevada 


1. A new school code was adopted 
which eliminated many conflicts in 
old laws and made a more logical 
arrangement of statutes relating to 
education. 

2. State support of elementary 
schools was substantially increased; 
state support of high schools was 
provided. 

3. A minimum annual salary of 
$2400 was provided for each certified 
teacher in the state. 

4. The amount of state aid for 
one and two teacher rural schools 
was increased so that no one teacher 
school will have an income of less 
than $2800 and no two teacher school 
less than $5800 annually. 


New Mexico 


1. Weekly fire drill is required for 
every public and private school and 
dismissal of responsible persons for 
failure to comply with this require- 
ment is authorized. 

2. The sum of $350,000 for free 
textbooks was provided. 

3. An emergency fund of $300,000 
was appropriated for counties unable 
to maintain a minimum budget. 

4. An educational survey board 
was created to survey the education 
needs of the state. 

5. The compulsory attendance law 
was amended to include certain ex- 
ceptions, namely, pupils in approved 
private schools and children living 3 
or more miles from the schoolhouse 
without public transportation. 


North Carolina 


1. Funds appropriated for public 
schools were increased by $13,000,000 
for 1947-48 and by $14,000,000 for 
1948-49; the total appropriated for 
1947-48 was $59,000,000 and for 
1948-49, $60,000,000. 

2. Workmen’s compensation was 
provided for school employes. 

3. The use and operation of school 
buses was permitted for the transpor- 
tation of children to attend state 
planned group educational or health 
activities, specifically excluding ath- 
letic or recreational activities. 

4. The state board was granted 
authority to route school buses in 
such manner as to reach within 
mile all children who live more than 
14 miles from school and authority 
to assign children to another district 
where road, geographic or other con- 
ditions make it inadvisable to offer 


transportation to such children and 
to pay each such child $10 per month 
while attending another school. 

5. The governor was authorized to 
appoint a state education commission 
to make a study of education prob- 
lems and present findings and recom- 
mendations to him and to the general 
assembly in 1949. 


Oregon 


1. A basic school support fund was 
established which provides for $16,- 
000,000 on the basis of 20 cents per 
pupil days’ membership, $500 per 
teacher employed and the amount 
needed by a district to guarantee 
from state, county and a required 
district tax a minimum of 75 cents 
per pupil days’ membership. 

2. A minimum salary of $2400 was 
provided for a teacher with a bach- 
elor’s degree and two years of experi- 
ence and $2100 for a teacher with less 
than a bachelor’s degree and two 
years’ experience. The minimums 
for teachers without experience were 
set at $2100 and $1800, respectively. 

3. School boards are empowered 
to budget and expend the amount 
necessary to supply state adopted text- 
books. 

4. A state educational agency for 
surplus property was created with a 
$165,000 revolving account for ad- 
ministering the act and acquiring 
surplus property for school and state 
institutions. 

5. A special election was called to 
consider an increase in sales tax. If 
the measure is passed, one sixth of 
the proceeds will go to schools as 
property tax offset. 


Tennessee 


1. An annual minimum school 
program for grades 1 to 12 was set 
at $44,000,000, with $25,000,000 to be 
given in state aid and $19,000,000 to 
be obtained from local sources. This 
was allocated as follows: general con- 
trol, $800,000; instruction, $36,000,000; 
health, $200,000; transportation, $3,- 
000,000; operation and fixed charges, 
$4,000,000. 

2. By legislative intent a $300 in- 
crease is to be granted to every teach- 
er, principal, supervisor and superin- 
tendent on the 1946-47 salary list. 

3. To share in the equalization 
program, counties must pay a pro- 
portionate share of the cost out of 
local taxes and comply with state sal- 
ary schedules and with all other rules 
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and regulations of the state board of 
education concerning each item with- 
in the minimum school program. 

4. All boards of education receiv- 
ing state aid must submit lists of 
school personnel employed for the 
ensuing school year to the state com- 
missioner of education who will de- 
termine the salary rating for each 
person in accordance with state sal- 
ary schedules. 

>. Seventy per cent of the proceeds 
of the 2 per cent sales tax over and 
above $20,000,000 was appropriated 
for aiding counties in school construc- 
tion and pupil transportation. 

6. The sum of $45,000 was appro- 
priated for developing and initiating 
an in-service training program for all 
school personnel. 


Utah 


1. An increase in the amount of 
state aid was granted. 

2. Distribution of all state aid on 
an equalization basis was provided 
tor. 

3. An expansion of the instruc- 
tional items to be included in the base 
or minimum program was provided. 

4. A greater premium was placed 
on sound school district organization. 


Vermont 


1. The minimum salary for teach- 
ers was raised from $1000 to $1500, 
$1600, $1700 and $1800, depending 
upon the professional preparation of 
the teacher. 

2. State aid from 


was increased 


$1,240,000 annually to $2,100,000 with 
a guarantee that no town will receive 
less state aid than would be necessary 
to raise its teachers’ salaries to the 
new schedule. 

3. An almost model teacher retire 
ment law was passed, making mem- 
bership for new teachers compulsory 
and increasing the state appropria- 
tion between six and seven times. 

4. An enabling act was passed and 
an appropriation provided for the 
reorganization of normal schools into 
state teachers’ colleges as of July 1, 
1947, 

5. Additional appropriations were 
made to provide added facilities for 
health education and visual educa- 
tion. High school and elementary 
tuitions were raised. 





WHY PICK ON LATIN? 


WHAT'S A FELLOW GOING TO DO WHEN, 
just for the fun of it, he’s taken Latin 
all the way through high school and 
part way through college, has nearly 
60 pupils studying the stuff in a small 
high school and then reads an article 
that sets out with the avowed pur- 
pose of “exploding the Latin myth”? 

As in the case of many disagree 
ments, it may develop that a defini 
tion of the terms would take all the 
wind out of the The 
author of the article* referred to ap 


arguments. 


peared to me to discuss Latin as a 
required subject. However, if that 
was his point of view, it was not 
so stated. To make my cwn point 
of view clear, let me say that I am 
not any argument for 
compelling pupils to study Latin. 
My belief is for those who want 


setting up 


to do so, 

Certain phases of my own high 
school Latin experiences stand out. 
For me probably ator, fruor, fungor, 
potior and vescor will always govern 
the ablative, whatever that may mean 
now, and ad, ante, con, post, prae, 
pro, sub and super will continue to 
insist upon the accusative. And I 
recall the boy who never seemed able 
to conjugate a verb or decline much 
of anything in the way of a noun. 


*Church, H. H.: That Latin Myth, The 
Nation’s Schools‘ 38:6 (December) 1946. 
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F. R. POWERS 


Superintendent, Amherst, Ohio 


Every year there are from 50 to 60 
boys and girls who seem to want to 
take Latin here in our small high 
school. We put no pressure on them 
when they select their courses. Latin 
isn’t even remotely a requirement, 
for our curriculum includes shop, 
home economics, art and vocational 
agriculture as well as the various 
traditional During their 
high school course our pupils may 


subjects. 


elect two years of Spanish and two 
of French. Their attitude 
Latin is doubtless somewhat 


toward 
like 
mine was a generation ago. 

There isn’t too much to be gained 
in trying to establish values that need 
not exist in the first place. There 
probably are better ways to teach 
English than through the medium of 
a Latin book. At least that proposi- 
tion would be worth investigating. 
Still, 1 maintain that my own Latin 
experience has reacted favorably in 
the matter of my understanding and 
appreciation of the English language, 
although I should not care to set out 
to prove that the same end could not 
have been attained in scme other 
way. 


The experience of hearing a lad 
try to tie down the meaning of 
sequor to a sequoia tree is more than 
understandable. Some of the boys 
try odder hitches than that in the 


reading class. Listen in on one of 
those sessions in which the 
attempts to test the pupils’ grasp of 
new words by such a question as, 
“Where does a farmer keep his auto- 
mobile at night?” 

Sometimes even a sequoia tree is 
not big enough to hold all the an- 
swers. While the teacher may have 
hoped to get the response, “In the 
garage,” Pa may have been in the 
habit of leaving the family bus out 
of doors. Current criticisms of edu- 
cation give us the impression that 
we need to be on our toes if we are 
going to have any of our courses 
mean as much to pupils as they well 
might. 

However, let’s don’t pick on Latin. 
It’s the old language of the scholar; 
it’s a pleasure to study it and, for 
every fellow who can be found busily 
going about his daily tasks without 
using any of his stock of Latin, per- 
haps two could be found who are 
just as busily living without a ham- 
mer or a French vocabulary. Maybe 
there isn’t any Latin myth. That 
might have been some other thing 
that exploded. Shall future genera- 
tions turn over to their high school 
cheer leaders such an expression as 
Carthago est delenda? Shall we no 
more be able to plunge im medias res 
or find the corpus delicti? 


teacher 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


DvuE TO A COMBINATION OF MISUNDERSTANDINGS, WE 
were recently invited to attend an international con- 
vention of educators on “The New Day for Educa- 
tion.” Highly flattered at being included in such an 
erudite assemblage, we hastened to pay our convention 
fee, even though it meant stalling the landlord for a 
couple of weeks. However, no one bothered to tell 
us that the “official” languages of the convention were 
French and Russian. They probably assumed that, 
as a school superintendent, we were used to double 
talk anyway. 

The first morning of the convention was reasonably 
dull, although no more so than we had anticipated. 
Speaker after speaker arose and droned on in peda- 
gogical fashion using phrases and verbiage a little 
beyond our comprehension. While we were puzzled 
as to the subject matter, we have learned through the 
years not to expect too much enlightenment from any 
educational powwow, for we have never thoroughly 
understood the higher language of the profession. 

Thus, as is our habit at such times, we alternately 
dozed, figured our hotel bill and awoke to applaud at 
seemly intervals. At the end of the day, we were 
appointed as a member of an “implementation” com- 
mittee and elected as fifth vice president of the asso- 
ciation, 

It was not until we read the papers the following 
day that we realized the speeches had been in Russian 
instead of good old American educational gobbledy- 
gook. 

We submit that this amazing experience may be 
somewhat of a reflection on our own intelligence but 
maybe, too, it has some slight significance for those 
who plan educational conventions. 


« » 


NATURE NOTES 


JULY Is THE SEVENTH MONTH OF THE YEAR OR MAYBE 
the fifth, according to our ancient encyclopedia which 
is getting slightly senile and can’t seem to make up 
its mind.* As far as that goes, by the time we have 
lived through commencement and closed the school 
year, neither can we. 

In July the bees, ants and bugs are at their highest 
incidence, running around, biting and stinging every- 


*Bookmen, attention! Chalk Dust will be glad to receive free 
copies of your new encyclopedias for examination with a view 
toward using them as a basic text in our summer school classes 
which we plan to teach, if we are ever invited. Also, please send 
books on child development for our grandson. 


Chalk Dudt 





body in merry fashion, as well as getting in the jam. 
Parent-teacher associations, on the other hand, are 
resting in anticipation of lively winter activities. 

The corridors of the school, having disgorged the 
year’s regular crop, are quiet save for the steady tramp 
of thousands of candidates for college who are seek- 
ing extra copies of their high school records in order 
to bring pressure on college entrance authorities. 
The pressure candidates are accompanied by assorted 
relatives who demand gold seal recommendations for 
their offspring, to the point of perjury. 

But all is well! What with the board of education 
vacationing at the seashore and the president of the 
taxpayers’ league jaunting in Bermuda, we are moved 
to burst into warble, the first verse of which is cribbed 
from Susan Hartley Swett. 


When the heat like a mist veil floats, 
And poppies flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlet’s throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh, 

It's July. 
When the school buildings cry for repair 
And the low bids are higher than high, 
When strikes fill the air to the point of despair 
As the tax budget slowly runs dry, 

It’s July. 
When the playgrounds are raucous with glee 
Though the neighbors raise great hue and cry, 
The kiddies run free on their midsummer spree 
And the wrecked arms and legs multiply, 

It's July. 


« » 


ADVICE TO TEACHERS 


1. Thou shalt keep thyself as beautiful as possible 
to please thy little ones, thy supervisors and thy boy 
friend. 2. Thou shalt have a few well selected faults 
so that thou mayest know how the rest of us got the 
way we are. 3. Thou shalt. not regard thyself as a 
finished product after either one term of summer 
school or a Ph.D. dissertation. 4. From time to time 
during the school day, thou shalt still thy wagging 
tongue and let someone else talk. 5. Thou shalt fight 
equally the dullness of routine and the jitter of the 
unexpected. 6. And, above all, thou shalt learn and 
ponder deeply what maketh a child to tick. 


Acie 








The Religion of 


THE EVER MORE 


ABUNDANT LIFE 


IT WAS SUGGESTED IN A PREVIOUS ARTI- 
that what the 
desperately is an education, 
tifically developed in method and 
content, to give citizens the power 


cle* world needs 


scien- 


so to control their living that they 
may get the most out of life. 

It would be an education 
would release and organize the crea- 
tive energies of man even more effec- 
tively than religion has done hitherto 
but without resort to supernatural 


which 


interpretations or sanctions. 

To be suitable for a public educa- 
tion, it could not even be labeled a 
religion but, for the purposes of this 
article, let us call it the Religion of 
the Ever More Abundant Life, to 
emphasize the fact that such an edu- 
cation must satisfy the innate urge 
in the human heart which in all ages 
and lands has found supreme delight 
in religious activities, and that it 
must deal specifically with the prob- 
lems of values as all religions do. 


WE MUST DEFINE RELIGION 


At the outset, we are confron‘ed 
with the necessity for defining re- 
ligion. Is it right to call any system 
of ideas and ideals a religion unless 
it is organized around some concep- 
tion of the relationship of man to a 
supreme being, God? The answer 
is “No,” if one accepts dictionary 
definitions as final authority but 
“Yes,” if one recognizes that a dic- 

*See The Nation’s Scuoots 39:6 (June) 
1947, p. 22 
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tionary is merely a record of what 
words have meant or do now mean. 
For words change in meaning with 
use. 

Man, as the coiner of words, con- 
tinually 
meaning to suit his purpose. Let us, 
then, define religion as any con- 


uses his power to adjust 


sciously chosen pattern or “way” of 
life, any system of beliefs or visioned 
goals which men accept by faith and 
struggle to realize in daily living. 
Who has not heard it said of some 
man, wholeheartedly devoted to a 
cause, that he has made a religion of 
his specific purpose to achieve? 


PROPER FOR US TO USE TERM 


Therefore, it is proper for us, too, 
to apply the term religion to a pro- 
posed system of meanings, interpreta- 
tions and goals in life so inspiring 
and compelling that men who adopt 
the religion will consecrate them- 
selves wholeheartedly and complete- 
ly—body, mind and spirit—to the 
task of winning for themselves and 
for all men the fulfillment of the 
visioned values. 

There is need to halt for a moment 
and comment on the phase of reason 
and emotion in the adoption of 
values. Basically, a value is a desire 
of the human heart, but oftener we 
think of value as that which satis- 
fies desire. Thus, we value food 
when we are hungry and sleep when 
we are tired. We are more likely to 
talk about the things which satisfy 


desire than we are about the desires 
themselves. 

In religion, for instance, one ordi- 
narily hears much more about “being 
saved” than about why we value 
being saved. This is a mistake. For 
a true understanding of the problem 
we must see man as a bundle of de 
sires and life as an expression of 
man’s effort to satisfy desire. Only 
then can we think clearly about the 
problems of religion. 

For, unanalyzed, man’s desires are 
seemmgly multitudinous and the 
problem of intelligently organizing 
and directing their expression ap- 
pears well nigh hopeless in its in- 
finite complexity. Yet true religious 
conversion miraculously turns the 
trick. 


THREE BASIC DESIRES 


The reason is that upon analysis, 
one finds there are only three basic 
desires: (1) the desire for comfort, 
that is, to have no unfulfilled desires 
and thus to be at peace; (2) the 
desire to give expression in action to 
one’s innate urges (self expression), 
and (3) the desire to become that 
larger, more capable person our un 
achieved potentialities lead us to be 
lieve we 
tion). 

The desire to be comfortable is the 
fundamental drive which motivates 
all the activities of life. For instance, 
I become hungry, that is, I become 
aware of a peculiar, distinctive and 
unpleasant emotional tension within 
myself. 


can become (self realiza 


To discharge it, I act to 
search for food and eat it. The ten- 
sion is then relieved, the hunger dis- 
appears and I sit back in comfort 
to enjoy the emotional repercussions 
in my nervous system from having 
satished desire. 

Religious conversion satisfies at 
least two of the three basic desires, 
for when one surrenders his will to 
a supreme being, he simply shifts the 
responsibility for making choices to 
God. This discharges all his religious 
tensions and consequently he finds 
peace and joy. 

We have a saying that “self preser- 
vation is the first law of life.” It 
gives us great satisfaction just to be 
alive and healthy, full of pep and 
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power. But to be alive is also to be 
aware of the possibilities of being 
more completely alive, more vigor- 
ous, more active, more richly happy. 
Self preservation is only the first law 
of life. 

The second one is the desire to 
achieve one’s potentialities, to live 
more abundantly. All around us 
every situation is pregnant with op- 
portunities for new and rich experi- 
ences. The allure of potential and 
novel satisfactions comes to con- 
sciousness as curiosity or the spirit of 
investigation. It drives us to explore 
the opportunities within our reach 
even at the expense of comfort. 


JOY OF SELF REALIZATION 


In old age the difficulty of uproot- 
ing long established patterns may 
outweigh the desire for new experi- 
ences, but youth knows no such 
limitations. The self directed ex- 
pressive activities of exploration and 
achievement yield great pleasure. 
And by the very self expression and 
its resulting satisfactions we come to 
know ourselves as personalities of 
greater worth than we had realized. 
This self realization gives the great- 
est satisfaction of all. 

Life is thus a confusing mixture 
of conflicting desires. In general, we 
make our choices either in terms of 
the most intense immediate distress 
or, if we are reasoning intelligent 
creatures, in terms of some adopted 
general pattern which seems to yield 
the greatest ultimate satisfactions. It 
is this organization of values which 
determines a man’s “way of life” and 
shapes his character. 

The central problem in religion is, 
therefore, the establishment of a 
satisfactory pattern for the control 
of desires. “Eat, drink and_ be 
merry, for tomorrow we die” is a 
simple statement of the creed of cer- 
tain religions, for the most natural 
answer to the question of how to 
control desire is to satisfy it. The 
sensualist, the hedonist and many 
primitive religions make the atis- 
faction of the natural drives in man 
the supreme end of life. It becomes 
a religious duty to satisfy to the full 
as many desires as possible. The 
doctrine of complete surrender to 
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desire gives religious sanction to 
excesses in food, liquor, sex, gam- 
bling, thrills, power, domination and 
egotism. 

That surrender cannot be the cor- 
rect answer to the problems of desire 
is emphasized by the consequences 
which inevitably follow. Gluttony, 
drunkenness, lasciviousness, reckless- 
ness and similar excesses yield a 
frightful harvest of broken health, 
diseased minds and even death. Ac- 
cordingly, a second answer is to 
swing to the opposite extreme and 
suppress desire. Buddhism and other 
ascetic religions urge on their fol- 
lowers the complete extinction of 
desire, including consciousness of 
self. Absolute self abnegation is held 
to be essential to absorption into 
nirvana and perfect peace. 

A third solution we owe to ancient 
Greece. Satisfy desire? Yes! but 
nothing in excess. Choose the middle 
way. Appraise each value carefully 
and balance one against the other. 
Live richly but restrainedly and rea- 
sonably. The disciplined life is the 
good life. 

Still another solution was proposed 
by Jesus. He recognized that man 
is born a creature of earthly or ani- 
mal desires but that potentially these 
desires may be discharged on higher 
than animal level. Sympathy, under- 
standing, love, unity and service to 
others satisfy the urge for both self 
expression and self realization. They 
yield more enduring and more en- 
joyable satisfactions than the crude 
pleasures of animal lusts. 


MAN MUST BE BORN AGAIN 


Jesus urged His followers to or- 
ganize their lives around the single 
purpose of achieving for themselves 
and for others an ever more abun- 
dant spiritual life. So great a shift 
in values is involved that, He said, 
a man must be born again to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven. That is, 
the struggle in man to achieve the 
new level of existence is much like 
the struggle that took place in those 
fish that came up out of the water 
and evolved into airbreathing land 
animals. 

Jesus, in spite of the fact that His 
knowledge of truth was the result of 
a superior intuitive process, was a 
scientific experimentalist in His ad- 
vice to His followers. For He said, 
“He that doeth the work shall know 
the doctrine» and again, “By their 
works shall ye know them.” Any 


man today may determine the value 
of such goals for himself. 

Moreover, Jesus specifically char- 
acterized the search for truth as the 
acceptable method of finding the 
“way.” He preached growth and 
evolution in spiritual striving toward 
perfection. His law of love reveals 
the proper method of control of the 
emotions. Under it the achievement 
of brotherhood in the struggle to- 
ward unity and cooperative living 
becomes the supreme end of life. 

That His teachings were mis- 
understood even by His immediate 
disciples and have been grossly dis- 
torted by professional _ religionists 
does not affect the truth of His pro- 
nouncements. To him who has 
understanding to comprehend the 
collective struggle for human better- 
ment, the ever more abundant life 
has all the fascination, all the mys- 
tery and awe, all the compelling 
power of a true religion. 

Jesus’ solution of the problem of 
controlling desire does not need the 
support of supernatural sanctions. It 
stands or falls on its own merits as 
all scientific truth does. Furthermore, 
its benefits are capable of indefinite 
expansion, for it does not yet appear 
what the limits of human evolution 
are. 

The Religion of the Ever More 
Abundant Life may be justified by 
objective evidence and be taught and 
accepted on the basis of reason. In 
its broadest connotations it is nothing 
more than a science of living and 
such terms and concepts as God, 
Heaven, life after death and eternal 
bliss need not be mentioned in its 
teaching. Yet it puts no obstacles in 
the way of the use of such terms by 
those who deserve to use them. 


SCIENCE NO BARRIER 


On the one hand, scientific knowl- 
edge and control would interpose no 


‘barrier to transcendental spiritual 


illumination. On the other hand, it 
would actually provide the most 
effective way of achieving whatever 
good the future development of man 
may hold. 

As other religions do, it would 
develop vision, integrate character, 
speed up the evolutionary process 
and transform life from tragedy to 
joy. The time has come for a new 
synthesis of human knowledge and 
experience, for a far more satisfying 
and practical synthesis than that 
given by the religions of the past. 
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RECREATION FOR ADULTS, TOO 


A well balanced recreation program offers activities for all ages. 


RECREATION IS A 
communities and of established re- 
creation-educational agencies. The 
successful accomplishment of recre- 
ation’s mission depends upon the 
and 
community and upon the necessary 
leadership for putting a recreation 
program into effect. The impor- 
tance of equipment and _ facilities 
connot be ignored for without them 
good leadership can easily fail. 

Certain fundamental premises 
must be adopted and followed if a 
program is to be successful. Recrea- 
tion is a means of life enrichment. 
Unless it provides personal enjoy- 
ment, it ceases to have value. Usual- 
ly it consists of doing something that 
is purposeful yet unrewarded except 
in the satisfactions achieved. What 
may be work to some people may be 
recreation to others. 


RESPONSIBILITY Ot} 


active support interests of the 


For the most part, recreational 
activities are those enjoyed during 
leisure hours. These include many 
types of pursuits engaged in by in- 
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dividuals alone or as members of 
groups; they may be active or pas- 
sive activities, organized or unor- 
ganized, commercial, endowed or 
publicly financed. 

The the 
program should be to provide a well 
rounded and diversified schedule of 
activities for all, designed to: (a) 
contribute to the maintenance of a 
high state of morale in the com- 
munity; (4) ensure adequate leisure 
time opportunities for participation 
in wholesome, constructive activities; 
(c) provide outlets for energies that 
will enable the individual to retain 
a high state of mental, physical and 
emotional fitness; (d) provide op- 
portunities for creative experience in 
music, art, dramatics, crafts, games 
and sports; (¢) provide a psycholog- 
ical escape from immediate surround- 
ings. 


obectives of recreation 


All plans or provisions for recrea- 
tion and education in a community 
must be in harmony with the pri- 
mary function of leisure time pur- 
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suits. They should provide oppor- 
tunities for participation in various 
types of activities, such as the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Physical activities, including the 
traditional American athletic sports 
and games, conducted both indoors 
and outdoors, organized with a view 
to the participation of all individuals 
as well as organizing teams. 

2. Musical and dramatic entertain- 
ment of various kinds, including 
amateur performances prepared and 
presented by talent selected from the 
recreation center personnel. 

3. Various types of motion pictures. 

4. Social activities, such as dancing, 
parties, picnics and evening pro 
grams, conducted in the local cen 
ter where facilities and personnel 
permit or arranged for in nearby 
communities where opportunities for 
participation exist. 

5. Individual special interests, in 
cluding hobbies, arts and crafts. 

6. The use of such local environ 
mental 
may be practical for fishing, hunt 
ing, sailing, swimming, winter sports. 

7. Cultural activities which provide 
an opportunity for writing, reading 
and the study of the fine arts. 


resources for recreation as 


FOR LIFE ENRICHMENT 

Recreation service provides oppor- 
tunity, leadership and materials for 
the wise use of leisure time. Because 
its activities are of a voluntary yet 
purposeful nature, recreation is classi- 
fied among the educational, or life 
enrichment, activities. 

Public recreation is leisure 
activity provided through the agency 
of government and presumably open 
to all equally. Ordinarily it differs 
from private efforts in the breadth 
of its program and in the absence 
of limitations as to who may par- 
ticipate. Public recreation author- 
ities seek to reach all age groups 
with a diversified and full program. 
American communities today must 
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expand their facilities, resources and 
leadership to meet the challenging 
needs of World War II veterans. It 
is the responsibility of the commu- 
nity to supply them with new recrea- 
tional skills to be learned in their 
leisure time. The community’ will 
be recreation deficient unless veterans 
get a chance to use these skills for 
their own enjoyment. 

This calls for an increase in recrea- 
tional facilities.. There must be 
greater emphasis upon facility plan- 
ning from the functional point of 
view. To appreciate this attitude 
more fully the following objectives 
are suggested: (1) give the individ- 
ual an added interest in life through 
opportunity for self expression and 
development: (2) help the individ- 
ual adjust himself to his environ- 
ment and group, so that a well bal- 
anced person, capable of sharing any 
necessary group responsibility, will 
find himself in the community. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 

If these objectives are accepted by 
the community, the recreation pro- 
gram must try to attract the individ- 
ual to a situation which will stimu- 
late the development of many inter- 
ests and lead him toward a life rich 
in interests and experiences. A 
“good” activity is one that constantly 
presents new challenges, stimulation 
and adventure. There is also need 
for activities that will bring the in- 
dividual into harmony with the 
world in which he lives and into a 
pleasant association with others, op- 
erating freely and pleasantly as a 
member of the group. 

The improvement and expansion 
of adult activities in local recreation 
programs should come about as a 
process of growth and development 
rather than through the sudden 
superimposing of an adult program 
on a community. 

The form which this growth and 
improvement take is determined 
the main by existing conditions in 
each community. In the final 
analysis the energy and _ initiative 
displayed by recreation leaders and 
laymen determine the degree of suc- 
cess achieved. 

In all recreation programs, espe- 
cially in work with adults, it must 
be remembered that leisure in 
America is the sacred heritage of 
the individual, that freedom of 
choice is a primary essential in 
recreation and that recreational activ- 
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ities are those things people do be- 
cause they want to do them when 
they are free to do as they please. 
As to values, a recreation leader is 
always more interested in what hap- 
pens to the individual than in what 
happens to the material the individ- 
ual works upon. 

It is important that community 
administrators recognize the neces- 
sity for the careful selection and in- 
telligent training of alert, capable 
and efficient leadership in the recrea- 
tion profession, Administrators must 
keep in mind as their objectives: the 
procuring and maintaining of facil- 
ities and personnel for recreational 
entertainment and hobbies; the estab- 
lishment of a permanent yearly 
recreation program; the planning of 
a desirable entertainment program, 

hobby program and one for the 
maintenance and development of 
physical fitness. 

There are certain criteria which 
can be used in judging a commu- 
nity program leader. These are: 

Is the leader assisting the people 
in articulating their needs? 

Is he the sort of person who, when 
the group is confronted with its 
needs, can help determine the 
means? 

Is he capable of creating a sense 
of need? 

Is he aware of the necessity for 
making his people grow? 

Does he give considerable atten- 
tion to standards and values? 

Does he exert power with people 
or power over people? 

Does he demonstrate practice in 
the arts of consent? 

Is he developing for himself and 
his associates a consciousness of why 
certain things are being done? 


PURPOSE OF LEADERSHIP 


The chief purpose of leadership is 


to provide participants with grip-. 


ping, creative, varied activities which 
foster a free expression of recrea- 
tional interest and to conduct these 
activities in such a way that the 
individual is assured of a richly satis- 
fying experience. To the extent that 
the recreation leader succeeds in 
achieving this objective, he is con- 
tributing to the development of well 
balanced, integrated individuals. 
The recreation leader presents the 
infectious enthusiasm which gives 
zest to activities. In planning and 
conducting a program, he is guided 
by the factors which facilitate self 


expression and the use of initiative 
in the participant, permit his self de- 
velopment and give him a fuller 
understanding of the community 
program and ideals. 

An important factor is the de- 
velopment of new skills which con- 
tribute to the satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment gained from taking part in an 
activity. Educators sometimes over- 
look the importance of teaching 
skills and providing a varied recrea- 
tional opportunity for participation 
which is a purpose of leadership. 

Leadership is necessary to provide 
recreational opportunities. Fortu- 
nately, in many communities, recrea- 
tional facilities are provided and 
the disposal of leaders; leaders, in 
turn, furnish participants the oppor- 
tunity and experience of conducting 
their own activities and provide in- 
struction in these activities as needed. 


MUST USE TALENTS OF GROUP 


A chief function of the recreation 
leader is to draw out, strengthen and 
put into effective action the leader- 
ship capacities inherent in individ- 
uals. Once started, the group can 
carry on successfully under its own 
leadership. This ability was demon- 
strated throughout World War II 
where members of the armed forces 
were able properly to execute all 
types of duties assigned. 

Leadership of personnel is involved 
in the organization and promotion 
of athletic leagues, orchestras, dra- 

matics and parties. Good leadership 
will help the participant discover 
new interests, introduce variety when 
it is needed and furnish instruction 
where it seems desirable. 

There is as yet no agreed upon 
philosophy of recreation but one is 
slowly emerging. World War II 
proved that the traditional inven- 
tiveness of Americans paid off in 
terrific dividends in swinging the 
tide of battle to victory. American 
ingenuity manifested itself not only 
in battle but in the daily living of 
the men. 

Recreation is an effort in which 
the satisfactions derived are a part 
of the activity itself. Work, on the 
other hand, is effort performed for 
rewards or satisfactions which are 
outside of, or in addition to, the 
activity. Drudgery provides no ade- 
quate satisfaction of any nature. In 
communities in which all individ- 
uals have required duties recreation 
has its place during leisure time. 
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TEACHERS’ STRIKES 
A PROFESSIONAL DISGRACE 


STEWART MACKENZIE 


THERE Is A BEFORE 
the American people today seen 
in the increasing tendency on the 
part of members of the teaching pro- 
fession to strike. 


DISTINCT ISSUE 


I hold no brief as 
to the right of teachers to strike. 
American citizens have the right to 
freedom of action until such action 
is declared illegal. However, I main- 
tain that striking by teachers is un- 
democratic and unprofessional. 

The teacher signs a contract be- 
tween herself and the community. 
She agrees to serve one school year 
at a specified salary. She has no 
moral right to clog the wheels of 
education by breaking her agree- 
ment. In doing so, she is injuring 
herself, her nonstriking fellow teach- 
ers and, far more important, her 
pupils. She is denying children the 
right to go to school. Furthermore, 
the child sees his teacher, heretofore 
a model of correct behavior, separate 
herself from the professional class 
and become just another striker. 

When the teacher strikes, the local 
school board must change the dates 
of the school calendar so as to meet 
the number of school days required 
by law. This causes confusion and is 
a hazard to the pupil as school may 
be forced to operate during a season 
incompatible to pupil stamina and 
concentration. 


CONSIDER EFFECT ON PUBLIC 


The demands of the striking 
teacher, being primarily financial, 
often place a burden upon the com- 
munity that is overwhelming. When 
such a condition prevails, the strike 
is not effective because the problem 
ceases to be a local one and becomes 
a matter of state or national aid. It 
seems that now for the first time in 
history the people are recognizing 
the fact that the teachers’ wages are 
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too low. A recent Gallup poll bears 
out this statement. States are seeking 
legislative aid. Striking teachers are 
a threat to an increased awareness 
on the part of the public of the 
teacher’s plight. Sympathy can 
change overnight to disgust and 
strikes by professional people are 
likely to offend good taste. 

Furthermore, teaching as a pro- 
has never commanded the 
respect it should. Whose fault is it? 
First, it is the fault of the teachers 
and teacher training institutions. The 
teacher has been afraid to speak for 
herself, to live her own life, to cam- 
paign for good school committee 
members and to take part in the 
political and social life of the com- 
munity. Now she strikes—a drastic 
measure when she neglected to ob- 
serve the preliminary steps in gain- 
ing respect for herself and her pro- 
fession in her community. 


fession 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGES TO BLAME 

Teacher training institutions have 
failed in that they have not instilled 
in their graduates a feeling of pro- 
fessional pride. A professor in a lead- 
ing university tells his students not 
to enter the teaching profession. The 
problem of recruiting teachers has 
been approached from the defeatist 
angle rather than from a_ progres- 
sive, corrective point of view. 

The second agency that has helped 
to keep the teaching profession from 
winning the respect it deserves has 
been the school board. We demand 
licensed physicians and lawyers. Why 
should school boards seek less in 
their teachers? We know of com- 
munities that do just this. Teachers 
cannot expect to receive professional 
pay until teaching: rates a profes- 
sional standing. 

The community that is afflicted 


with striking teachers should look 
within itself for the reason. The sit- 
uation points to poor leadership, 
weak administrators and often polit- 
ical interference. It is hard to con- 
ceive of a strong administration al- 
lowing events to reach the point of 
a strike ultimatum. Most teachers 
are reasonable. Witness all of the 
communities with able administra- 
tors who recognized the approaching 
condition and dealt with it before an 
impasse was reached. 

Today teachers are joining unions, 
and in the calling of strikes they are 
reverting to undemocratic methods. 
They are imposing the will of the 
strikers on the entire community and 
are bringing adverse comment upon 
their profession. 

What are the solutions? 


HERE ARE SOLUTIONS 

1. If the teacher is dissatisfied, 
she should either refuse to renew her 
contract or resign in the proper 
manner. 

2. The teacher should attack the 
problem of obtaining higher pay in 
a democratic manner. Representa- 
tives of the teachers’ association, the 
superinendent of schools, a commit- 
tee from the school board, represen- 
tatives from the taxpayers’ associa- 
tion and leading business men of the 
community should jointly attack the 
problem and arrive at a reasonable 
solution. 

3. Legislation is pending to alle- 
viate the problem of teachers’ sal- 
aries. Give our legislators a chance 
to produce results. Conditions exist- 
ent for generations cannot be rem- 
edied overnight. 

4. Remove political interference. 
Political appointments of teachers are 
made often without regard to quali- 
fications. Urge legislation requiring 
a degree and sixteen hours at least 
of education courses for the pro- 
spective teacher. 

5. Let the teacher mingle freely in 
the life of the community. She 
should remember that she is a citizen 
entitled to all of the privileges 
thereof. 

6. The teacher herself and the 
teacher training institution must pro- 
mote her own professional standing. 

In general, I believe that salary 
deficiencies can be adjusted without 
the pressure of strikes. I, too, am 
seeking professional advancement 
and increased remuneration but | 
shall not resort to striking. 
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Yane IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Herold C. Hunt 
has accepted the 
post of superintend- 
ent of Chicago pub- 
lic schools at a sal- 
$25,000 a 
year. He will be 
officially elected 
around July 1, 
replacing George F. 
Cassell, acting su 
perintendent since the resignation last 
year of William F. Johnson. Dr. Hunt, 
superintendent of schools at Kansas City, 
was also offered the superintendency 
at San Francisco at $20,000 a year. 


arv of 


Herold C. Hunt 


president of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Dr. Hunt holds two degrees from the 
University of Michigan and a doctorate 
from, Teachers College, Columbia. He 
went to Kansas City from New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Dr. Hunt has long been an edi- 


Present 


torial consultant of THe Nartion’s 
ScHOOLS. 
Paul L. Essert, superintendent at 


Grosse Pointe, Mich., has resigned to be- 
come professor of education and head of 
the department of adult education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
John R, Barnes, for many years assistant 
superintendent at Grosse Pointe, has been 
chosen to succeed Dr. Essert. Mr. Barnes 
has been assistant superintendent in the 
1942. 
Ernest F. Forbes, superintendent at 
Attleboro, Mass., has been appointed su- 
perintendent at New Britain, Conn. 


Grosse Pointe Schools since 


B. B. C. Kesler, former superintendent 
of schools in Onslow County, North 
Carolina, and recently temporary admin- 
istrator of Onslow County Hospital, has 
been elected to his former position of 
county superintendent of schools. He 
will succeed A. H. Hatsell who has been 
elected superintendent of schools in 
Pamlico County. 


Catherine Morgan, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel in the 
Detroit public schools and the second 
woman to hold this title, was retired in 
June after fifty years of consecutive 
and distinguished service in Detroit. A 
graduate of the old Detroit Normal 
Training School in 1897, she served suc- 
cessively as elementary teacher, first 
assistant, assistant principal, elementary 
principal, assistant director of personnel 
and finally as assistant superintendent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. George B. Lovell was recently 
honored by a dinner and reception in 
recognition of his thirty years of service 
as rector of Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, Conn. The school, founded 
in 1660, is the third oldest country day 
school in the United States. Dr. Lovell 
is the grandson of John E. Lovell, noted 
educator. 

W. G. Darley, lighting engineer with 
the General Electric Company, has left 
that company to go into private engi- 
neering practice in California. He is a 
specialist in school lighting and is said 
to be the originator of troffer lighting 
for fluorescent lamps. 

Francis G, Cornell, formerly chief of 
research and statistical service, Office of 
Education, recently resigned to accept 
the position of educational expert for 
the Senate committee on labor and pub- 
lic welfare. He had been connected with 
the Office of Education since 1940, 

Sherwood D. 
Shankland, secre- 
tary-emeritus of the 
American  Associa- 
tion of School Ad- 
ministrators, died in 
his sleep at Wash- 
ington on May 27 
of heart disease. He 
had retired from ac- 
tive school work in 
July 1946 (see the 
April 1946 issue of The Nation’s 
Scnoots for life sketch). “Sherry” was 
honored by the school administrators at 
the 1947 Atlantic City meeting when a 
collection of autographed tributes and a 
1947 model automobile were presented 
to him in partial appreciation of his 
services to public education. 


S. D. Shankland 


PRINCIPALS 


Harry L. White, for the last two years 
in charge of teacher certification in the 
office of the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction at Phoenix, Ariz., has been 
made principal of Chandler High School, 
Chandler, Ariz., succeeding H. B. Elledge 
who resigned to become superintendent 
at Duncan, Ariz. 

J. Frederic Ching, principal of San 
Leandro High School, San Leandro, 
Calif., and Thurston Hatch, vice prin- 
cipal, have resigned to accept other posi- 
tions, Dr. Ching to become superintend- 
ent of Salinas Union High School dis- 





trict and Mr. Hatch to become superin- 
tendent at Petaluma, Calif. 

E. B. Marriner, submaster of Ports- 
mouth High School, Portsmouth, N. H., 
has been named headmaster of the senior 
high school to succeed Clarence C. San- 
born who is resigning, having been in 
educational work for thirty-nine years. 
Rolfe G, Banister, teacher in the Ports- 
mouth school, will replace Mr. Marriner. 


Harold Cruikshank, headmaster of 
Wilkes-Barre Day School, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been made head of University 
School in Cleveland, Ohio. Jackson Bird 
of Cleveland will succeed him as head- 
master of the Wilkes-Barre school. 

Francis A. Tanner, teacher in the 
schools of Newton, Mass., since 1929, has 
been elected principal of Davis School 
at West Newton. 

Richard L. Gleason, principal of 
George Washington School and George 
Washington Junior High School at 
Elizabeth, N. J., retired in June. He 
had been with the Elizabeth school sys- 
tem since 1918. 


Joseph J. Toohey, teacher at Demarest 
High School, Jersey City, N. J., has been 
appointed principal of Joseph F. Brandt 
Junior High School in that city. He suc- 
ceeds J. Garth Coleman who has retired. 
David H, Walsh has been appointed 
principal of David E. Rue Junior High 


School in the same community. 


Howard R. Richardson, assistant su- 
perintendent at Alexandria, Va., has 
resigned to become principal of Falls 
Church High School in Fairfax County. 

Frank McDade, principal at Chap- 
manville, W. Va., is the new principal 
of Logan High School, Logan, W. Va., 
replacing J. A. Vickers who has been 
made principal of Logan Junior High 
School. 


Ruth O’Brien, teacher in the schools 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has been made act- 
ing principal of Jefferson School in that 
city, replacing Mrs. Kathleen Reichert 
who is on a leave of absence. 


Fuller F. Woodie, member of the high 
school faculty at Truckee, Calif., has 
been made principal, succeeding Mrs. 
Elizabeth K. Dorr who did not reapply 
for the position. 

Stanley C. McClintic, vice principal of 
the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High 
School in California, has been named 
principal. 

(Continued on Page 84.) 
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Started during the war, the school lunch now 
serves a definite peacetime purpose as well. 


THE HUM OF VOICES IN 
versation and the clatter of dishes 
can be heard from lunchrooms in 
11 elementary schools in Evansville, 
Ind., where 1000 children are served 
well balanced and nutritious lunches 
each school day. 

This lunch program had its origin 
in the days of the W.P.A. but has 
grown into a definite activity of the 
Evansville public schools under the 
supervision of the director of cafe- 
terias. The demand for women to 
fill war jobs took many mothers 
away from home during the noon 
hour and as a result children were 
either bringing cold, poorly prepared 
lunches to school or eating unbal- 
anced meals in overcrowded restau- 
rants. The hundreds of children 
transported by bus from the housing 
projects to the city schools swelled 
the number of children needing a 
hot meal at noon. During the cold 
months of 1944 as many as 1500 
children served a hot lunch 
at school. 


HAPPY CON- 


were 


The food for the 11 schools is pre- 
pared in the cafeteria kitchen of 


Mechanic Arts High School, a trade 
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school built to accommodate up to 
300 pupils. Since the enrollment had 
not been that high for some time, 
the cafeteria was not being used to 
capacity. When the demand for 
lunches in the elementary schools 
outgrew our former lunchroom quar- 
ters, located in a large one room 
building, the preparation of them 
was taken into the Mechanic Arts 
kitchen, along with our regular cafe- 
teria service to the high school pu- 
pils. Thus, the school lunch program 
for all the schools is actually run- 
ning with fewer people than it would 
be in separate kitchens. In addition, 
there are time saving pieces of equip- 
ment available here that a single 
elementary school probably would 
be unable to purchase because of the 
large initial expense. 

Food, in order to reach the schools 
by noon, must be ready to leave the 
kitchen by 10:30. Thus, the elemen- 
tary school lunch is completely out 
of the way when the cafeteria service 
of high school pupils starts. 

The containers that are used for 
transporting the food are galvanized 
iron cans about 20 inches square 


Public Schools, 


BRYAN 





ONE KITCHEN SERVES 


VENITA B. HARGIS 


Director of Cafeterias 
Evansville, Ind. 


with tight fitting lids. They have 
an inner lining allowing a 1 inch 
space on the bottom and sides. Be- 
fore filling the containers with food, 
it was our former practice to pour 
hot water into this space to help 
keep the food hot until served. How- 
ever, this was not too successful. The 
sheet metal shop then experimented 
with filling this air space with insula- 
tion rock wool and sealing it in. 
This holds the heat and helps to 
lighten the containers. 

The food is placed in dairy tin 
pans which fit into the containers. 
The pans are of two different sizes: 
one a large, single compartment pan 
holding food for 100 children, the 
other a small pan with two compart- 
ments holding food which will serve 
about 35 children. These pans enable 
us to gauge the correct amount of 
food to be sent to each school. Soups 
are transported in 5 and 10 gallon 
milk cans, bread and butter or buns 
in 50 pound lard cans and desserts, 
such as puddings or fruit sauce, in 
gallon jars. Fresh fruit, of course, 
is sent in baskets or boxes. 

A commercial trucking company 
has a contract to deliver this food 
from the central kitchen to each of 
the 11 schools. Two trucks are used 
so that the food can be delivered 
within an hour. The empty con- 
tainers from the previous day are 
picked up at the time the food 
delivered. 


In each school, there are one, two 
or three women who serve as ma- 
trons. They clean the tables, set 
them with silver, napkins, ‘straws 
and milk. They also serve the food 
as the children pass in line with 
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Even if it should cost more to top your salads with 





GARLIC SALT | TARRAGON VINEGAR Sexton exquisite dressings, you would count it 
ONION SALT _— CIDER VINEGAR money well spent. With them you can please all 
CELERY SALT CAPERS tastes—including the most fastidious individual 
CELERY SEED ANCHOVIES taste. No matter what type of salad you specialize 
IMPORTED OM ARTICHOKE HEARTS in or the accoutrements it needs, Sexton has im- 


a Se mediately available a supply that will insure a 


finished salad worthy of your artistry. 
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OMPETENT kitchen design consultants 
developed this streamlined kitchen plan 
to provide 60,000 meals monthly for students 
and teaching staff of this famous Pennsyl- 
vania university. Then these consultants 
specified GAS and modern Gas Equipment 
to guarantee their client efficient food serv- 
ice and economical operation. 

There’s no substitute for GAS and modern 
Gas Equipment in mass food production 
operations, regardless of size. Accurate and 
dependable controls assure that time and 
temperature will perform their task with a 


MORE AND MORE... 
P 


THE TREND JS Tog 


minimum of attention. The cleanliness of 
GAS and the simplicity of Gas Equipment 
reduce the time essential for complying with 
sanitary requirements. 

Low temperature cooking to control 
shrinkage and guarantee flavor, color, and 
texture can be accomplished most success- 
fully with flexible, dependable GAS. 

The Commercial Representative of your 
local Gas Company will bring you up to 
date on Gas Equipment for modern univer- 
sity and college cafeteria and restaurant 
kitchens. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 




















their plates. These women are usu- 
ally mothers of children in the dis- 
trict or women who live close by 
but do not desire full time employ- 
ment. They work for from two and 

half to four hours a day and are 
paid by the hour. 

With the assistance of the federal 
school lunch subsidy, a type A lunch 
with milk is being served. Each 
school has devised its own incentive 
for clean plates, some giving awards, 
such as gold stars or citizenship 
merits, to individuals; others giving 
recognition to an entire table or 
group of children. The amount of 
food served to the children plays a 
large part in this. 

The women have been trained to 
serve smaller amounts to the younger 
children than to the older ones. 
When a new food, or one that is not 
too popular, is dished 
out in small and 
portions are given if children want 
them. In this way the child with a 
small appetite is not discouraged by 


is served, 


portions second 


heaped plate before he starts. 

Each Wednesday morning the 
homeroom teacher collects $1 from 
each child who intends to eat lunch 


at school the following week. The 


meets an increasing demand for pure, 


concentrated 


ORANGE ana GRAPEFRUIT yuices 


New, enlarged facilities now insure greater 
volume of these Council Accepted prod- 
ucts, the quality superiority of which be- 
come as apparent as A-B-C. 


number of pupils paying and the 
money from each room are turned 
in by noon to the teacher in charge 
of the program, usually the assistant 
principal. He, in turn, reports to 
the kitchen the total number of 
lunches for the next week, including 
meals for the servers and teachers. 

He also reports the actual number 
of lunches served the previous week. 
This figure is obtained by counting 
the number of lunch tickets 
lected each day. The tickets are 
printed at the beginning of the year 
in five different colors so that the 
color can be changed each week. In 
this way, a child who is absent for 
a day or two can receive credit for 
his unused tickets and can be pre- 
vented from coming in to eat lunch 
on those tickets the next week, when 
actually he is not included in the 
number of lunches ordered. 

Since Mechanic Arts Cafeteria is 
included under the school lunch sub- 
sidy, it is not necessary to separate 
the bills and storeroom issues into 
cafeteria and school lunch expenses. 
These are considered as a whole, as 
well as the receipts from both. 

A consolidated monthly report is 
turned in to the U. S. Department 


col- 


of Agriculture with all essential in- 
formation given, such as expenses, 
receipts and claims, as well as the 
total number of lunches served and 
abundant foods used. A separate re- 
port is made for each participating 
school, including only the number 
of days lunch was served, the num- 
ber of lunches served and amount of 
the claim which was made for that 
school. 

Future plans for our school lunch 
program call for individual cafeteria 
units in all new elementary schools 
and installation of. kitchens in as 
many of the old buildings as space 
will permit. Where there is no avail- 
able space for kitchens and dining 
rooms, it is hoped that at least one 
room will be available for the use 
of pupils who bring their lunch 
from home so that they will not have 
to eat in halls and basements as 
many are now doing. 

This centralized lunch service de- 
scribed has met a real need during 
the past few years and will continue 
to do so. It is hoped our plan for 
future individual units to be set up 
will enable any child in an elemen- 
tary school who wishes to eat his 


lunch at school to do so. 
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Ydto-C taual MIDS 
School Fadéo—vi.stone OR MILESTONE? 


THE TELEGRAM: “Called ro Sr. Louts. 
Returning for radio program.” 

The voice on the telephone: “Shir- 
ley is ill, but we're keeping her in 
bed so she can be on the radio pro- 
gram. 

The librarian: “After the program 
‘What Is Your Social I. Q.?’ the 
etiquette shelves were cleaned out.” 

The high school teacher: “May we 
dub off the science shows so we can 
use them for reference at any time?” 

The man on the bus: “Kids know 
more these days, don’t you think? 
I guess it’s the radio.” 

These comments and hundreds 
like them are reaching the people 
who direct the affairs of radio in the 
Omaha public schools and are indi- 
cations of the “greening up” that is 
going on in the field of radio educa- 
tion. Teachers are beginning to see 
in radio the treasure of communica- 
tion that has gone virtually untapped 
for purposes of education for nearly 
a quarter of a century. 

The slow growth of educational 
radio is understandable. Fifty years 
ago, had teachers been asked if they 
could use an invention that would 
bring speeches, discussions, drama, 
news and music into the classroom 
and that would permit school people 
to “talk back” by the same means, 
they would have cheered the mere 


Pupils obtain data from meteorologist for 
About the Weather"’ in which experts appear with pupils. 
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MARY DALE STEELE 


Radio Program Director 


Public Schools, Omaha, Neb. 


thought. But when it came, that in- 
vention was not recognized by school 
people generally as a teaching tool, 
probably because it came in a the- 
atrical garb of cap and bells. 

Like the motion picture, which 
had to be de-Hollywoodized before 
teachers could see it as a workaday 
classroom tool, radio had to be de- 
glamourized before it could hope for 
acceptance as a qualified assistant to 
the teacher. Regardless of the fact 
that the American public tunes in 
for hours at a time daily to what 
radio has to offer, educators gener- 
ally have been certain that it tuned 
in for but two things: entertainment 
and the immediate happening, the 
implication being that education is 
neither entertaining nor immediate 
and so could not hope to captivate 
listeners. 

But the nothing 
squelched this notion. Radio 
teach. It can influence. It can in- 
form. It can initiate. And it can 
hold its listeners for those purposes. 
The fact is, radio has been doing 
these things so effectively for the out- 
of-school listener that people are ask- 


war, if else, 


can 


“Let's Talk 


ing, “Who is doing the teaching 
anyway, the social studies teacher or 
the commentator, the music teacher 
or Tin-Pan Alley?” and “Why can- 
not this medium be put to work for 
and by the schools as well?” 

So the schools are becoming con- 
cerned, even in areas remote from the 
network centers. In Omaha, the peo- 
ple who are worrying over the prob- 
lem of how to make radio useful in 
education are the program director 
and the radio committee. Meanwhile, 
the administration is engaged in its 
own audio-visual activity of keeping 
an ear to the radio effort and an eye 
to the budget. “School broadcasting,” 
it warns, “must be effective from the 
standpoints of production and recep- 
tion if it is to be given financial 
encouragement.” 

That is a reasonable requirement, 
certainly, but it is also a big order 
for amateur broadcasters. Educa- 
tional directors on the networks have 
been wrestling with that problem for 
years and are still issuing calls for 
advice. 

Nevertheless, the radio committee 
in Omaha set to work in 1944 with 
all the assurance of the untried until 
today its assignment includes: a con- 
tinuous survey of available equip- 
ment and equipment needs, the prep- 
aration of listening guides for use in 


Broadcast of ''A Boy and His Bike" from the safety series 
presented in cooperation with various safety agencies. 
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LetO~, teaching demands 


With constantly growing libraries of edu- 
cational films covering all subjects from 
laboratory science to fine arts, Filmosound 
lets you present sound films to all classes 
from the grades through college levels. 


Filmosound gives you assurance that 
screen pictures will always be bright and 
clear. Bell & Howell precision engineering 
has eliminated flicker and “‘jump.” Sound, 
cleared of “flutter” and hum, is truly nat- 
ural, even in large halls. 


And so important in school use, Filmo- 
sound is simple to operate, runs cool and 
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Today, more than ever before, teachers need 
all possible aids to help them carry extraordi- 
narily heavy loads. To lighten this load . . . 
to speed learning . . . to make good instruc- 
tion even more effective, nothing excels 
sound motion pictures. 


Heeasoude 


of audio-visual programs 


quietly, and is always dependable. Exclusive 
Filmosound features eliminate chances of 
film damage. 


Long preferred by schools and colleges 


Teachers who have used motion picture aids 
most successfully know Filmosound as the 
finest school equipment there is. Plan now to 
let Filmosound work for you when the fall 
semester opens. Write for complete informa- 
tion to Bell & Howell Company, 7155 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in 
New York, Hollywood, Washington, D. C., 
and London. 
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and out of school, the formation of 
a transcription library with close ref- 
erence to the curriculum and a study 
of the “pros” and “cons” of an edu- 
cational station. Program planning 
and production are the responsibility 
of the program director, with the 
radio committee and members of the 
teaching staff serving in an advisory 
capacity. 

School programs are being broad- 
cast weekly over the facilities of sta- 
tion KOWH which is owned and 
operated by the Omaha World 
Herald. This station continues to 
give the schools even more service 
and program publicity than can be 
made available to the commercial 
sponsor. On Mondays, the Superin- 
tendent’s Radio Bulletin is broadcast 
by direct wire from the central office. 
A high school forum is presented 
weekly and “We March With Faith,” 
covering a variety of program types, 
is heard on Thursdays and rebroad- 
cast on Sundays for those who are 
unable to hear it during the week. 
Additional time during school hours 
has been allocated daily to the schools 
for transcribed educational programs. 


WANT WELL GROOMED PRODUCT 


In the beginning, this generous 
allotment of time offered a danger- 
ous temptation to the schools to get 
on the air with a number of pro- 
grams “while the getting was good” 
but, fortunately for education, the 
committee adopted the policy early 
in the venture of not “selling the pas- 
ture to buy a horse.” The care and 
feeding of weekly radio programs, 
as it soon learned, demand relentless 
and diligent attention if a_ well 
groomed product is to be turned out 
for public appearance. 

However, time and effort are not 
enough to make educational radio 
click on the air. The committee 
learned that, too, Broadcasters must 
know why people frequently turn 
educational shows off the air with 
the same lack of regret that they 
show in refusing the vegetable that 
is good for them. 

They must know, too, how to 
write a script, produce it and at the 
same time retain the listener without 
using the entire recipe of cliff-hang- 
ing, tied-to-the-railroad-track devices 
of the after-school children’s show. 
Attention, also, must be given to the 
teacher who insists as many do: “If 
radio is to help me teach, I must 
have a program on beetles the day | 
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Pupils of Benson High School check 
up on their speech work by listen- 
ing to transcriptions. All broad- 
casts are recorded for class use. 


teach beetles.” Then there is the 
question of how to promote and 
publicize the program of the schools 
to the public which is quick to smell 
propaganda, according to the popular 
definition of the word. 

Answers must be found for these 
questions and all of this knowledge 
must enter into the production of the 
school broadcaster if the outcome is 
to be educational in quality. In 
Omaha, the radio committee has ar- 
rived at some of the answers to those 
questions and has built its conclu- 
sions into a set of standards for pro- 
gram planning and production. 

To the first question, the answer is 
fairly obvious. When _ educational 
programs are turned off, likely as not 
it is because they are dull. Out-of- 
school listeners refuse to be bored. 
Many had their fill of boredom in a 
classroom where they could do noth- 
ing as courteous about it as turning 
a radio dial. 


TEXTBOOK TECHNIC INEFFECTIVE 


Educational programs are some- 
times dull because they attempt a 
“textbook of the air” technic. When 
Dr. Doakes, for example, takes to 
the air to discuss the relative merits 
of the different soil regions, he may 
expect a lively dialing off at the 
receiving end of the line in propor- 
tion to the impact of the subject on 
the daily lives of his listeners, 

On the other hand, a so-called 
“personality” program which pre- 


sents the dramatized story of Mary 
Morton, who failed miserably in her 
career, personally and professionally, 
because she didn’t know and nobody 
would tell her that she talked 
“through her nose,” that program 
with its corrective measures has a 
good chance of living out its life- 
time of fifteen minutes on the air. 
For one reason, it touches upon a 
fundamental desire of every person 
to gain the approval of others. And 
it uses this touchstone for an edu- 
cational purpose: to interest the lis- 
tener in his own manner of speech 
and in corrective measures to im- 
prove it. The educational broad- 
caster, if he succeeds in influencing 
his listener to this extent, has sold 
his wares as surely as the commer- 
cial broadcaster who succeeds in 
gaining a customer for a new brand 
of coffee. 


MUST SOUND NATURAL 


Another earmark of the dull edu- 
cational program may be a deluge 
of intellectual wordage which dis- 
courteously excludes the average lis- 
tener. People who must “retire” 
rather than “go to bed” and “par- 
ticipate in leisure time occupations 
for the satisfaction derived there- 
from” rather than “have fun” are 
seeking oblivion on the air. 

Simplicity and directness as life 
saving devices on the air should be 
used simply because convenience in 
listening demands them and not be- 
cause the public has a 12 year old 
mind or because of the mass audi- 
ence which radio presents. Both of 
those ideas are erroneous. As any- 
one knows, there is no 12 year old 
mind any more than there is a mass 
listener. 

The most dependable common de- 
nominator of the listening public is, 
probably, just a pair of ears with one 
of them tuned to the radio and the 
other to the doorbell, the telephone, 
the cash register or Junior. And the 
listener is definitely not an audience. 
In fact, he is amused and probably 
bored by the balcony orator. Prac- 
tical necessity, more than anything 
else, compels the educational broad- 
caster to learn to write in the way 
people talk and think. 

What, now, should be the interest- 
holding devices? Shall the school 
broadcaster resort to the tricks of the 
daytime serial which hold Bobby 
glued to the radio while his muffins 
grow cold on the dinner table? The 
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drawings, and many other opaque ob- 
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answer is, “Yes.” Suspense, action, 
conflict, the resolution of a prob- 
lem—these are the things that in- 
terest is made of. But they need not 
be squandered in overdoses. It is a 
problem of q@antity rather than 
kind. The interest ingredient is pres- 
ent in the laboratory where a group 
of pupils hovers over an experiment 
to see what will happen next in a 
given situation. This sustaining of 
interest is not sugar coating; it is a 
legitimate method of teaching. 

All good teachers know and use, 
regularly, the interest-holding devices 
of Trigger Ton in mild solution. 
Watch the primary teacher as she 
quietly holds a group of children, 
wide eyed and motionless, with a 
simple tale. She isn’t making a crash 
landing or hiding from the law but 
she is using a delicate flavoring of 
curiosity, conflict and suspense in 
transporting her pupils into a situa- 
tion which they will not desert until 
they see how things are 
turn out. 


going to 


CAN’T BE TIMED FOR ALL 


this is the stickler— 
how shall the timing over a commer- 
cial station be managed so that the 
broadcast will fit into the interest 
of the moment in the classroom? 
The answer is obvious. It can’t be. 
With no two classrooms operating 
alike at a given time, any set broad- 
cast will be but an unwelcome inter- 
ruption if it deals with pinpoint in- 
terest areas only. 

Fortunately, the constants in edu- 
cational objectives, those which per- 
meate the entire program of the 
school, are radio’s forte. They neces- 
sitate generalizations, attitudes and 
understandings. Generalizations re- 
ceive far too little supplementation 
in the classroom where we deal ex- 
haustively with specifics and assume 
too often that the pupil can fit them 
into what he already knows and 
believes. 

So the answer to the timing prob- 
lem is to use the broadcast to build 
generalizations rather than to present 
classroom subject matter which the 
teacher can offer in the classroom 
more effectively witkgthe full battery 
of visual and manw@i§.aids that are 
available there. 

The generalized theme. can be 
made to fit into the program any 
day of the week, because it is a-part 
of the living curriculum of all pep- 
ple. Listening periods are kept con- 


Now—and 
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stant, however. Teachers are given 
advance information about the broad- 
cast which they may listen to or not 
as they wish. The listening time in 
most schools is isolated from a par- 
ticular and so assumes. the 
character of a homeroom lesson, an 
auditorium program or simply an 
interesting, educational listening 
period. 

The justification for this type of 
program lies, not in the fact that it 
may have “taught beetles the day 
they had beetles,” but that it gave a 
dramatic, supplementary listening ex- 
perience in an area of constant im- 
portance educationally. In Omaha, 
the program may have been: “On 
Being a Freshman,” “Tips for Your 
Tongue,” “Invitation to Fire,” “Ro- 
mance of Words,” “When Omaha 
Was an Ocean” or any program of a 
series which aims to present the 
doings of people in their colorful 
pursuits, the advances of science, 
safety do’s and don’t’s, quizzes, for- 
ums and lessons in everyday science. 

It was a series entitled “Everyday 
Science” and “We March With 
Faith” that won for station KOWH 
the George Foster Peabody 
Award in 1946. As these broadcasts 
progressed, teachers were impressed 
by the quantity of instruction that 
was going to waste and that mem- 
bers of the community were pleased 
to bring to the schools for only the 
asking. Community cooperation is 
the keynote of this series which con- 
tinues and furnishes an interesting 
combination of audio-visual experi- 
ences. It was learned, that 
friends for the school could be won 
by the simple method of asking peo- 
ple to do something for it. 


class 


too, 


ADULTS LEARN, TOO 


In the preparation of these pro- 
grams, people from shop, college and 
office direct and share a learning ad- 
venture with the children. Together 


they observe industry in action at 
shop and plant. They contact a pilot 
in flight from the airport. They 
watch an eclipse from the observa- 
tory under the guidance of a scien- 
tist. They forecast the weather from 
the weather bureau. 

First the field trip, then the co- 
operative broadcast is the routine for 
these programs which are full of 
action and not a little drama. The 
net result is an increased interest in 
the total program of the schools on 
the part of the entire community. 


That statement implies the answer 
to the final question: How can we 
use radio to promote interest in the 
schools? Promotion is gained 
through service, not words. A_pro- 
gram that gives the teacher a service 
he cannot perform for himself in the 
classroom and gives pupils a chance 
to learn some of the technics of radio 
communication and at the same time 
gives the members of the community 
a chance to contribute to the project 
has little need for concern about its 
promotion value. 

Several other program types are 
produced by the Omaha schools for 
general listening and for promo- 
tion purposes. There is the “Tum- 
ble Seat Quiz” series, in which pu- 
pils compete with the magical chair 
with the tumble seat on topics which 
give an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of opinion as well as fact. The 
“Youth in Person” series, another 
outlet for pupil talent, opinion, in- 
terests and ambitions, is a thirty 
minute informational program type 
that does not have to go begging for 
either participants or listeners. 


MUST SERVE EDUCATIONAL NEED 


Every program, regardless of type, 
has an educational objective to meet 
before it earns a place on the broad- 
casting calendar. That objective may 
be merely to give Johnny a chance 
to sweat beads of honest sweat for 
the first time, probably, over the state 
of his diction, voice and poise. Or 
it may be that more intangible objec- 
tive of instilling in the listener’s 
mind a bit of the school’s philosophy 
of guidance and faith in the capacity 
of young people. But whatever the 
purpose, the program is designed to 
serve an educational need and, inci- 
dentally, to promote interest in the 
agency that produced it. 

Although the schools in Omaha 
have come only a short way on the 
road they see ahead in educational 
radio, the mail brings an increasing 
volume of helpful criticism, sugges- 
tions and expressions of appreciation. 
The mail invariably brings, too, the 
enthusiastic consent of people, old 
and young, to participate in the 
venture. 

What healthier indications are 
there for a long, useful life ahead 
for the precocious infant radio? 
What better grounds, too, for believ- 
ing that radio can be made a useful 
contributor rather than being just 
another headache to the teacher. 
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The professional projectionist is in an ideal spot to pass 
IT es ; ° . ° 
| expert opinion on the merits of 16 mm. sound projectors. 
) ' " 
. if Either he operates 35 mm. units for theatrical purposes 
; or 16 mm. sound projectors on a commercial basis. Fre- 
r quently, he operates all leading 16 mm. machines—and can 
h make comparisons under actual projection conditions. Be- 
S- cause it is his profession, he knows how to judge tone quality, 
e illumination, ease of operation, and durability. We believe 
or that most professionals who have had the opportunity to 
. compare will recommend Ampro for 16 mm. sound-on-film! 
Y However, we urge you to check and verify this for yourself. 
ye 
yr 
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e, ' . 
professionals prefer AMPRO 
et . . 
Richer Tone Quality: 
d The Ampro “Premier 20° utilizes the latest 12-inch 
iV Jensen Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker which 
¢ reproduces sound faithfully, realistically—with Class 
+4 ' A Plus amplification of the same high quality used 
Ir te in professional movie and radio broadcasting. 
te ; Brilliantly Clear Pictures: 
. ty A very fast Intermittent means that a larger portion 
yr of the projection cycle is spent in viewing the picture. 
The entire Ampro optical system is engineered for 
. ' maximum brilliance, clarity and sharpness. 
i= Easier to Operate: 
rv Easy to set up, simpler, quicker to thread; easier to 
: operate, because motor and lamp switches and con- 
ty trols are mounted on one illuminated panel; speed 
ne control and reversing switches readily accessible on 
| centralized control plate; easier to service—parts are 
to more conveniently accessible for cleaning and adjust- 
“j- ment ... all replacement items are readily accessible. 
he Longer, Satisfactory Service: 
Ampro projectors are ruggedly built for longer, more 
eficient service. Their remarkable records in all 
ha branches of the U. S. armed service—and with lead- 
“ag ing industrial concerns, educational institutions, school 
he systems all over the world—are overwhelming proof 
| of their superior performance under all conditions. 
la Too? ‘2 
; Write for Circular: 
1g Mail coupon today for fully illustrated circular giving 
=S details, specifications and prices on the new Ampro 
“Premier 20°" 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector. 
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he AMPRO CORPORATION NS 74% 
Id 2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois , 
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Ampro ‘‘Imperial"’ A slide Model ‘*30-D"’ 
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Yperdlion & Watilewance 


TREES NEED INTELLIGENT CARE 


DURING THIRTY YEARS OF SERVICE, IN 
which a large proportion of my time 
has been devoted to the planting and 
maintenance of trees, I have become 
convinced that “You've gotta love 
‘em.” 

I shall always remember my feel- 
ing of reverence and awe when | 
discovered that on one school campus 
the many fine old oaks, elms and 
maples would be my “babies.” I soon 
discovered that they responded to 
good treatment just as people do. 
In their formative stage when they 
begin to grow in an ungainly man- 
ner, even as children do, judicious 
pruning will correct the fault and 
start them off properly. 


THEY MUST BE FED 


Again just like people, trees must 
be fed, but not too much. Let them 
ask fer it! As they extend their roots 
in quest for nourishment the root ca- 


pacity increases, rendering them abler 
to supply themselves with food and 


moisture when these items are not 
plentiful. 

Trees in their 
largely sustained by the annual shed- 
ding and deterioration of their leaves 
and twigs; these form a mold rich 
in organic matter, or humus, which 
contains most elements required to 
promote healthful growth. On the 
campus or home lawn we are prone 
to remove these leaves as they fall, 
in order to promote cleanliness and 
beauty of lawn areas. 

If these leaves could be returned 
each year in the form of fine humus, 
the trees would need no substitute 
food; when this is impractical, suit- 
able rations of nitrate, phosphorus 
and potassium should be provided, 
used always in amounts directly pro- 
portionate to the size of the tree or 
its apparent need. 

The great handicap of the school 
yard tree is environment. The mod- 
ern school is constantly changing; 


native forest are 
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improvements are in the making and 
too often little regard is paid to the 
trees that have done so much to en- 
hance the reputation of the grounds. 
Rows of stately and graceful elms, 
lovingly planted by our predecessors 
on either side of a narrow dirt or 
gravel drive, may later be irreparably 
damaged when the drive is broad- 
ened and made impervious; all of 
this to accommodate the pupil who, 
instead of walking to his classroom, 
must needs ride in an automobile. 

All the concrete or asphalt laid to 
accommodate modern trafhic spells 
slow but sure death to many lovely 
trees. Water and food cannot pene- 
trate to the roots, and lingering 
death begins. Starved branches die 
back from the tips, larger branches 
lose their vigor, defoliation follows 
and with it is lost the ability of the 
tree to gather and manufacture 
necessary elements from the air. At 
this point amputation or surgery 
begins. . 

The art of tree surgery, if skill- 
fully and sympathetically performed, 
fulfills a real need in successfully 
extending the useful life and beauty 
of many fine tree specimens. A 
sturdy oak, shapely and beautiful, 
strategically placed in reference to a 
fine building may have, over several 
generations, given a_ sentimental 
value and even an intrinsic value to 
the property that is incalculable. But 
let the surgeon beware, for, if his 
background of knowledge and ex- 
perience does not measure up to the 
task at hand, he may ruin the speci- 
men beyond repair. 

An act of God in the form of a 
severe wind storm or, more particu- 
larly, an ice storm may create more 
havoc than can be repaired in many 


months. Such a plague as the so- 
called “Dutch elm disease” may de- 
stroy or cause to be destroyed thou- 
sands of mature trees, denuding the 
landscape for hundreds of square 
miles and apparently selecting as its 
victims only the finest and most 
cherished specimens in the area. 
We wonder why tragedies such as 
this should be. A close study of the 
question leads to the conviction that 
we have left too much to fortune. 
We have reasoned that God made 
the trees and will take care of them. 
I have no quarrel with this premise, 
except that it is incomplete, for 
Genesis informs us that the same 
God created man and gave him 
dominion over the earth including 
the trees. This entails a responsi- 
bility to provide such care for them 
as our highest intelligence dictates. 


THEY MAY NEED FIRST AID 


To this end, we must frequently 
inspect trees, carefully noting imper- 
fections to be remedied. There may 
be a dead branch to be removed; let’s 
be sure this is done promptly and 
without injury to healthy parts of the 
tree. This will prevent a home-seek- 
ing parasite from establishing a 
breeding place for next season. 

It may be that, through the years, 
the tree has become top-heavy and 
requires bracing to prevent top dam- 
age during periods of storm. If dam- 
age has already occurred and the 
crotch has split, we can climb well 
into the tree, select opposing branch- 
es, drill through them and _ insert 
eyebolts secured on opposite ends 
with washers and nuts. We then 
place tackle between the two branch- 
es and, by use of motive power, draw 
the two damaged portions together 
tightly. At the point of breakage one 
or more bolts, or threaded rods, may 
be inserted. 

If the job is properly done, natural 
healing methods will cause the 
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We call the weather for your classroom 


We do far more than just talk about the weather, here 
at American Blower! In fact, our business since 1881 
has been to arrange indoor weather to suit your needs. 

Imagine a fresh-as-a-mountain-breeze atmosphere 
on a sweltering June day ...a warm-as-toast class- 
room when Jack Frost tugs at the windows. 

The new American Blower equipment provides 
either one, as the season demands . . . and in many 
cases even saves fuel, too. 

Postwar improvements in American Blower products 
provide efficiency far surpassing the finest pre-war 
heating, ventilating and air-conditioning equipment. 
Kither of two systems is available, depending of your 
need—a Central System for a whole building, or a 
Unit System for individual rooms. 
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So .. .. if you're experiencing anything less than 
perfection in classroom “weather” from one year’s end 
to another . .. consult your architect or engineer about 
new American Blower equipment. A specialist from 
the nearest American Blower branch office (in all prin- 
cipal cities) stands ready to help with complete data. 
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DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., Windsor, Ont. 
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wound to heal in a few growing sea- 
sons. Meanwhile, the wound is care- 
fully trimmed and filled with a 
plastic material, preferably one with 
an asphalt content, to exclude mois- 
ture and wind borne organisms. 
Inspection. may reveal structural 
weakness resulting from interior de- 
cay. This condition may have orig- 
inated years earlier and the immedi- 
ate cause is probably mechanical. A 
lawn mower carelessly handled, a 
sickle in the hands of an immature 
person or even a grass fire may have 
so injured the protective bark that 


Dead Insects 
DO TELL TALES! 


infection may enter. At this point, 
ants and a myriad of other creatures 
enter and burrow into the decayed 
wood. Wherever they travel, infec- 
tion is carried, until decay may have 
progressed throughout the trunk 
structure and into the primary 
branches. 

If a tree, having reached the con- 
dition described, is of sufficient. im- 
portance to the grounds to warrant 
the expense, the superintendent may 
employ a competent tree surgeon to 
enter the tree through apertures cut 
into the infected trunk and, with 


Outside of their own kind possibly, nobody mourns the loss of destructive 
insect pests. Dead, they spin a tale of heightened morale, increased efficiency 


and sanitary safe-guarding of product. 


Dead, they also bear strong testimony to the West Vaposector Fluid dispersed 
by the new, streamlined West VAPOMAT. 

Just one filling of the West Vapomat with Vaposector Fluid will effectively 
control roaches and similar crawling insects in areas of 50,000 cubic feet. Will 
also achieve a “Positive Kill” of flying insects in areas of 500,000 cubTe feet! 

Completely automatic, the West Vapomat is electrically operated . . . light, 
easy and economical to use. Simply fill, set the time clock, and plug into 


AC or DC outlet. 


Fill in the coupon below. One of West’s 475 trained representatives will 
we glad to explain this more effective method of pest control. No obligation! 


42-16 WEST STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y., DEPT. NS 


We are interested in a demon tion o new 
West VAPOMAT [_] Please qend Litgpature (_) 
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CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS - INSECTICIDES - KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
PAPER TOWELS + AUTOM/ iv DEODORIZING APPLIANCES + LIQUID SOAPS 


Position 








tools and equipment, chip out and 
remove all decayed and _ infected 
wood, replacing it with concrete, 
wood filler or other approved sub- 
stance. Before the filling is begun, 
a good disinfectant is applied to all 
exposed surfaces, thus ensuring that 
decay will not be resumed. 

I have performed or supervised 
several such operations in which & 
or 10 cubic yards of filler has been 
employed. These several operations 
over a period of twenty-five years 
have proved highly successful; the 
tree specimens show every evidence 
of many years of continued useful 
and vigorous life. It must be remem- 
bered that all the wood removed 
during such an operation is inert and 
lifeless and has no relation to the 
food lines of the tree, all of which 
are contained in the cambium layer 
under the bark. 

If the tree in its relation to the 
property on which it grows does not 
warrant the expense incurred in such 
an operation, the superintendent 
wouid do well to have it removed 
before it assumes the appearance of 
an animated cadaver. It can be re- 
placed with a perfect specimen. Mod- 
ern equipment and experience enable 
us to move and replant a well grown 
tree; the cost of a healthy oak, elm 
or maple with a caliper of from 6 to 
15 inches, well moved and planted, 
should be less than that of a major 
cavity filling operation. 

Joyce Kilmer’s familiar poem as- 
serts that “Only God can make a 
tree.” That is correct but we can do 
much to promote the general plan by 
loving trees and by expressing that 
love through intelligent care. 


Coal Ashes Improve Soil 


The coal ashes that schools are 
throwing away can be used to im- 
prove the soil, according to an article 
in Progress Guide. The substances 
found in ashes include hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, phosphorus, car- 
bon, potassium, calcium, magnesium 
and sulfur, all essential to plant 
growth. Other helpful substances 
are cobalt, boron, copper, iron, 
iodine, manganese and zinc. 

The discovery of coal ashes as fer- 
tilizer was discovered by accident, 
when Dr. R. C. Johnson of the Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research 
found about 35 naturally seeded 
trees, shrubs, berry bushes, flowers 
and grasses growing in a large bank 
of anthracite ashes in Nanticoke, Pa. 
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THOUSANDS of Light Measurements—84 
Pages of Diagrams and Tables—Will 2 
Help You to Plan the Result You Want ne 





Let this Manual Answer Your Questions on 
PLANNED DAYLIGHTING FOR SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 


1S EASIER for the architect to design a school if he has this 

book at his elbow and easier for a school administrator to 
answer many questions that come up in connection with 
natural daylighting. 

How bright is a clear sky in winter?—What is the pattern 
of brightness of an overcast sky with respect to azimuth from 
the sun and with respect to altitude from the horizon? 


What brightness ratios may one hope to get with daylight- 
ing constructions available today? How far are windows typi- 
cally shaded under various conditions of outside lighting? 
(More than 1,500 classrooms examined to get this information.) 


What reflectances are recommended for different interior 
surfaces? What task brightnesses may be expected with bilat- 
eral lighting? What effect does ceiling height have on task 
brightnesses? 


What task brightness may be expected when the child is 
reading from a book lying horizontal on a desk farthest from 
the fenestration in a south room on March agaist in Seattle? 
In New Orleans? In Denver?—In any city in the United 
States, for any time of day for any room orientation and for 

bright or overcast sky? 


These ‘are some of the questions answered by the data in 
this book, “Daylight in School Classrooms.” There are hun- 
dreds of other questions answered too. The tables are com- 
plete enough to permit you to work out many special prob- 
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lems of your own, problems that have never occurred to 
anyone else but you or problems that are peculiar to your 
north latitude, or a particular orientation of the classroom 
that may interest you. 


FREE to architects, school ad- 


ministrators, educators, teachers, 
lighting engineers and others 
interested in the problems of 
classroom lighting. Write for 


your copy today. 


OWENS - ILLINOIS 


INSULU 


GLASS BLOCK 


' ' 
- OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY : 
1 Insulux Products Division, Dept. D-72 ‘ 
: Toledo 1, Ohio - 
- Gentlemen: : 
: Kindly send me, at no cost, &fylight In School Classrooms. : 
1 .) 1 
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Commission Urges U.M.T. 


By HELEN C. BROWN 
Staff Correspondent 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The President's 
Commission on Universal Training, after 
nearly six months of investigation, pre- 
sented its report on June | urging uni- 
versal military training but stating that 
“a strong, physically healthy, econom- 
ically prosperous, well educated and 
united population is our No. | require- 
ment.” Seven other essentials of the 
national security program were described 
by the commission, as including: 

A coordinated intelligence service; co- 
ordinated scientific research; industrial 
mobilization and stockpiling of mate- 
rials; a mobile striking force relying 
heavily on air power; a regular army, 
navy and air force; unification of the 
armed services; universal military train- 
ing. 

In regard to universal military train- 
ing, the commission stated: “It is per 
fectly apparent that the over-all cost of 
an adequate program is staggering. We 
have no desire to sugar-coat this fact. 
The question we face as a nation is how 
much we are willing to pay for the 
avoidance of the incalcuable horrors and 
cost of another war. To do less than 
enough is to gamble with our lives and 
our liberties. We feel strongly that the 
United States must have universal train- 
ing but we are equally firm in our con- 
viction that other elements of national 
security should not be sacrificed or 
starved to pay the bill.” 

The program of training outlined by 
the commission calls for a year of mili- 
tary training or its equivalent. A con- 
tinuous six months’ period of military 
training is required of all males followed 
by one of several alternatives: continu- 
ing in training for the balance of the 
year; enlisting in the regular army or 
navy; volunteering for R.O.T.C. or Na- 
tional Guard, or enrolling in school or 
college courses approved by the service 
branches as of value to national security. 

Inductions would take place on May 
1 and November | for all males, men- 
tally and physically fit, who have reached 
the age of 18, or upon graduation from 
high school, whichever date is later. 

The program, as recommended, would 
be under the direction of a three man 
commission, only one of whom would 
be in the armed forces. The need for 
special civilian advisory groups in the 
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operation of each military establishment 
is also emphasized. 

Karl T. Compton, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
chairman of the cogmission, wrote to 
the chairman of both House and Senate 
military affairs committee urging action 
on universal military training during 
this session of the Congress. 








FEDERAL AID 


Federal Aid Hearings 


Wasuincton, D. C—The House com- 
mittee on labor and public welfare re- 
opened hearings for a few days on the 
bills to provide federal aid to education 
but closed them again on May 29. 

A number of the witnesses who had 
testified before the Senate committee but 
had not appeared at the preliminary 
House hearings either gave their testi- 
mony in person or submitted prepared 
statements. These included Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, 
and Mrs. Eugene Meyers of Washington, 
D. C. 

Benjamin Fine of the New York 
Times urged the adoption of a five point 
program: 

1. Greater financial support of public 
schools to an amount equal, at least, to 
> per cent of our national income. 

2. Increase in teachers’ salaries with 
$2400 a year as a national minimum and 
with salary scales advancing to $5000 or 
$6000 annually. 

3. Higher requirements and stand- 
ards of the teaching profession with a 
minimum requirement of four years 
above high school. 

4. Better working conditions for 
teachers with adequate tenure and re- 
tirement laws in every state. 

5. Greater public interest in the na- 
tion’s schools assuring adequate finan- 
cial support. 


For War-Incurred Enrollments 


Wasuineton, D. C.— Communities 
that are still unable to provide adequate 
educational facilities because of war-in 
curred increase in school population will 
be given federal assistance if H.R. 3545, 
introduced by Congressman Landis on 
May 20, is enacted. 


The bill authorizes F.W.A. to 
unexpended funds already appropriated 
for contributions for the operation and 
maintenance of school facilities provided 
that the school has received such assist 
ance during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, or that it is subject to loss of 
tax revenue as a result of acquisition 
or ownership of land by the United 
States. The payments are authorized 
through the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, 


Lunch Fund Cut for 1948 Probable 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The House-ap 
proved appropriation for the Depart 
ment of Agriculture includes a drastic 
slash in funds available for the school 
lunch program. 

Last minute 


USC 


efforts to restore $30, 
000,000 of the cut were defeated by a 
margin of only six votes. It is probable 
that some portion of the reduction may 
be restored by the Senate, but the record 
of final Congressional decisions in rela 
tion to House actions does not offer 
much in the way of optimism. 


More Health Bills Introduced 


Wasuincton, D.C.—Six senators have 
introduced S. 1290, a companion bill to 
H.R. 1980 introduced earlier in the 
House, to allocate funds to the states 
“to make more adequate provision for 
the health of school children through 
the development of school health serv 
ices for the prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment of physical and mental de- 
fects and conditions.” 

The Senate version proposes an ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 the first year 
and $12,000,000 the second year instead 
of $12,000,000 and $15,000,000, respec 
tively, as proposed by the House. It 
includes formulas for the allocation of all 
of the funds to provide equalization; 
eliminates the provision for appointment 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
School Health Services from panels sub 
mitted by national organizations, and 
authorizes the President to appoint the 
director, rather than the Federal Security 
Administrator. 


Wants Constitution Amended 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Congressman 
Bryson has introduced a resolution (H. 
J. Res. 187) proposing “an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
providing that neither Congress nor any 
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@ They certainly will be expected to, 

in a great many busy offices and 
industrial plants. And they certainly 
could master it very quickly under your 
instructions. For the simplicity of the 
National Accounting Bookkeeping Machine 
has played a great part in winning for 
it its present commanding position in 
the business world. Skill, speed, and 
efficiency in the operation of Nationals 
is a prerequisite for many of the most 
desirable office positions, today. By 
training your pupils on Nationals you 
give them a sound foundation in devel- 
oping the operating skills they need to 
take their places in today's mechanized 
business world. Your local National 
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representative will be happy to discuss 
this matter with you, and to indicate 
the experience of other leading business 
schools. Or write to The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 





The National Cash Register Company 
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of the several states shall aid any edu- 
cational institution wholly or in part 
under sectarian control.” 

The proposed restriction applies also 
to the furnishing of transportation, text- 
books and other educational supplies, 
as well as the payment “of the educa- 
tional expenses of any person “attending 
an educational institution wholly or in 
part under sectarian control.” The 
amendment would not apply “in an; 
way to curtail educational benefits here- 
tofore or hereafter granted to veterans 
or to veterans’ dependents” or to grants 
or appropriations to aid or support re- 
search projects at educational institu- 
tions. The article must be ratified 


by three fourths of the states within 
seven years after the date of the passage 
of the resolution. The measure was re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee. 


D. C. Seeks Construction Aid 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The board of ed- 
ucation of the District of Columbia has 
asked the federal government for a loan 
of $50,000,000 to be used for the con- 
struction of new schools. The loan 
would be for a period of five years and 
bear no interest. 

The five “urgent” reasons given by 
Supt. H. M. Corning for the building 


program are: 





3-PURPOSE 


PROJECTOR 


Model 
RS-ND30 


yea like a fine watch—powered by a steady, smooth- 
running motor and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flutter or a jump—so simple, a 12- 
year-old can operate it—that’s the new DeVRY 16mm. 
sound-on-film projector that gives you: 

The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelli- 
gible conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic music 


.. Clear definition of image... 
over the screen’s entire surface .. . 


uniformity of illumination 
soft, natural brilliance 


that assures viewing comfort because it is kind to the eyes. 
The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit that (1) SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white and color films without extra equipment; 
and (3) whose separately-housed 30 watt amplifier 
and sturdy 12-inch permanent magnet speaker afford 
portable Public Address facilities—indoors and out. 
DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II. 


Make DeVRY'S new Film Catalog your source of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion picture films... for sale or rent. 








! WINNER of Army-Navy “E” for the 





DeVRY CORPORATION NS-D7 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIlinoils 


Please mail me catalog of Audio-Visual Teaching 
Equipment Also your 136-paze film catalog. 


Nan 





Address 

















motion’ pigture sound equipment ! “'y 
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1. Nearly 7000 children are attend- 
ing school half time in 20 buildings. 
Unless additional building facilties are 
provided, 13 additional schools will go 
on part time programs next year. 

2. Children are now traveling great 
distances from newly developed areas 
where there are no schools. 

3. Obsolete buildings where “stand 
ards of health, sanitation, ventilation and 
lighting are disregarded and essential 
phases of the educational program must 
be omitted” are still in use. Many of 
these buildings were scheduled to be 
abandoned in 1908. 

4. In the interest of economy, sites 
should be acquired before and not after 
an area has been built up. 

5. Recently constructed buildings now 
occupied have never been completed. 
“They lack essential features for the 
complete training of boys and girls.” 


Approves Science Foundation 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Senate has 
passed the Smith Bill, S. 526, to provide 
for the establishment of a National Sci 
ence Foundation. The bill, as passed, 
included an amendment requiring that 
25 per cent of the $20,000,000 authorized 
| be allocated to tax supported colleges and 

universities. Of this $5,000,000, two 
| fifths shall be divided equally among the 
states, the balance distributed on the basis 
of population. 





SALARIES 


} 
| 
| 





| Higher Salaries, New Plants 


PasapeNA, Tex.—A new salary sched 
ule and a $689,000 building program 
| have vie approved by the Pasadena 
|Independent School District. Starting 
'salary for teachers with a_ bachelor’s 
degree is $2400; for those with a mas- 
| ter’s, $2600. Maximum limits are $4000 
and $4200, respectively. Teachers who 
| have had twenty years’ experience in the 
| district automatically will receive the 
| maximum. 

Supt. V. W. Miller also reports the 
early erection of a vocational addition to 
the senior high school, a high school 
| gymnasium and a new junior high school 
| building. 


| Parents Raise Funds 


Lirrte Rock, Arx.—A_ house to 
house canvass is being conducted here to 
| raise $100,000 to help pay the public 
| school teachers. This amount would 
boost the annual pay of teachers from 
$1400 to $1900 and induce the county’s 
teachers to stay on the job next year. 

Civic groups are asking why parents 
are out on the sidewalk panhandling on 
behalf of the teachers when Arkansas is 
in the midst of an industrial boom. A 
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This school training shop exemplifies the versatility of Standard 
Fencraft Windows. It calls for abundant daylight . . . plenty of 
ventilation and good control of it. The use of medium size panes 
is recommended for easy, low-cost glass replacement. Sill vents 
that discourage leaning out of windows are desirable. 

Standard Fencraft Windows provide these benefits—and more. 
Their trim beauty enhances both inside and outside appearance. 
They provide permanently easy operation, safe cleaning, lasting 
weather-tightness, firesafety and low maintenance costs. 

Standardization means economy... in first cost and installation. 
Use of uniform installation details, plus co-ordination of window 
dimensions with those of wall materials, result in minimized 
installation costs. 

All three types of Fencraft Windows—Casement, Projected or 
Combination—fit the same size openings. Window openings can 
be drawn into early plans, permitting later selection of window 
type without redrawing of plans. 

Fencraft Windows are built by craftsmen of America’s oldest 
and largest steel window manufacturer. Quality appearance 
highly recommends them for the finest of buildings. Standardiza- 
tion economies make them practical for buildings of all types. 
For details, mail the coupon. 


COMBINATION 
PROJECTED — 
CASEMENT 


wAALAAYSA/ 


FENCRAFT INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 
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Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. NS-7 

2257 East Grand Bivd., 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me data on types and sizes of the new 
Fencraft family of Fenestra Windows: 


Name_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Company___ 


Address 





ten year tax immunity is attracting new 
industries to the state but is proving 
to be a boomerang by putting too heavy 
burdens on the municipalities. 


Sex Differential in Salary Rise 


Crystat Lake, Itt.—At Community 
High School here, a new salary schedule 
has been adopted, giving women teach- 
ers with an A.B. degree a minimum of 
$2500 and a maximum of $3800; women 
teachers with a master’s degree a min- 
imum of $2600 and a maximum ol 
$4300: men teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree $2800 to $4100, and men with a 
master’s degree $2900 to $4600. After 


the maximum salary is reached, a teacher 
gets $150 annually for each five years of 
service. W. E. McCleery is the principal. 


House Approves D. C. Pay Rise 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The House has 
approved the long discussed teachers’ 
pay rise for the District of Columbia 
which would give teachers an increase 
of $150 per year beginning July | over 
present temporary salary levels, or $600 
above the old basic scale. 

In comparison with 1939 salaries, this 
is an increase of 60 per cent for teach- 
ers and 40 per cent for administrators. 

The new single salary scale provides 


NEO-SHINE 5 adh 


HUNTINGTON 


ON ALL FLOORS 


ARE YOU seeking ways to save maintenance 
expense? To prolong the life of your costly floor cover- 
ings? To beautify the floors throughout your building? 
Neo-Shine Wax is the answer. It’s a Concentrated Wax 
... actually 50% richer in wax content... and will 
cover a much greater area per gallon. it dries bright 
without polishing . . . gives your floors a clean, lustrous 
sheen that lasts and lasts. Use Weatherall Waterproof 
Wax for areas that require frequent mopping. Write for 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. @ HUNTINGTON, IND. @ TORONTO 


NEO-SHINE. 


SELF-POLISHING WAX 


™ WEATHERALL 


WATERPROOF WAX 


a salary range from $2500 to $4000 for 
all teachers in elementary and vocational 
schools, junior and senior high schools 
who hold an A.B. degree. For those 
holding a master’s degree, the range is 
from $3000 to $4500, 

The salaries for supervisory and ad 
ministrative officers, other than that of 
the superintendent, are from $4100 to 
$8700 with fixed amounts for each ad 
ministrative level. 

A similar bill is now pending in the 
Senate. 


SUMMER COURSES 








To Hold Library Institute 


Curcaco.— “Youth, 
and Libraries” is the theme of the 
twelfth annual library institute an 
nounced for August 11 to 16 by the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. Chairmen of the 
institute are Frances Henne and Alice R. 
Brooks of the Graduate Library School 
and Ruth Ersted, state supervisor ot 
school libraries, Minnesota State Depart 
nggnt of Education. 


Communication 


Summer School on a Bus 


Onronta, N. Y.—An 8000 mile bus 
trip for summer school credit at Oneonta 
State Teachers College starts June 28 
when 34 students and three instructors 
start on a journey extending to Southern 
California and the Pacific Northwest. 

Students include both public school 
teachers and undergraduates studying 
science, American history, geography 
and regional literature. After each day's 
trip instructors will hold “pooling ses 
sions” to discuss observations. 

“We are feeling the way to an eco 
nomic system for American teachers who 
want to study interregional practices 
where they exist by mingling with the 
people and talking to them,” Dr. Robert 
A. Johnson, science instructor and direc- 
tor of the trip, declares. 


Conservation Courses Scheduled 


Strate Coxttecr, Pa.—The Pennsyl 
vania Conservation Education Labora- 
tory will conduct two summer sessions: 
June 30 to July 19 and July 21 to 
August 9. Both sessions are for teach- 
ers, who will spend the greater part of 
their time in the field. 


Radio Institutes Open 


New York Crity.—Three summer 
radio institutes are now running or are 
about to start: at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, June 23 to August 1; at U.C.L.A.., 
June 23 to August 2, and at Stanford, 
June 19 to August 16. The National 
Broadcasting System is co-sponsoring the 
institutes with the universities named. 
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A school is a long-term in- 
: vestment. That’s why it’s 
important to choose heating equip- 
ment and plumbing fixtures that will 
give good service and withstand 
rough usage over the years. 
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tion 
the School officials who have had ex- 
an perience with American-Standard 
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Inj Heating Equipment and Plumbing 
the Fixtures recommend them highly. 
eR They are durable . . . attractive . . 
noo! easy to maintain—therefore, an eco- 
ol nomical investment. 
art 
Your Architect or your Heating 
and Plumbing Contractor will gladly 
help you choose the American- 
i. Standard products best suited to your 
ynta needs. American Radiator & Standard 
28 Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, 
anes Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
ern 
hoo! 
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phy 
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rec Genuine vitreous 
' _.. a sturdy fixture. to sorbent Ssuf- 
INSTANTO Water Closet»: | Smooth, hard, non-abset ein ceps 
china construction clean. Wall-hung ‘en cieanses 
face that is t flushing a are added 
d | uae floor clear. Pisngared bow! and open fron 
Sanieary features 
isyl 
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to 
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tT ol 
ARCO Cast Iron Convector. Made of durable cast iron for long service and 
scientifically peg eo with integral fins for maximum heat transfer, Cutaway 
view shows wall-hung installation within Type SW American Enclosure, 
which is ideal for schools. Enclosures also available for recessed, semi- 
recessed, and free-standing installations. 
mer 
are 
Ini 
ord, 
nal LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including Boilers, Warm Air 
the Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for all fuels—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories—Bathtubs, 
xed. Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships, and Railroads. 
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For Lunchroom Supervisors 
TALLAHASSEE, Fia.—A_ second short 
course for school lunchroom managers 
is scheduled for July 25 to August 30 
at Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee. It will cover quantity cook- 
ery for school lunch supervisors. One 
short course is now in progress, having 
begun June 19; it will conclude July 25. 


Summer Tours for Pupils 

Wiuette, ILtt.—For the second sum 
mer pupils in the public schools here 
will be offered historical tours of the 
town and its environs under the spon- 
sorship of the playground and recreation 
board and the public library. Excursions 
will take place once or twice a week 
over a five week period. 

Sites of early schools and cabins, the 
famous old Chicago portage that created 
a gateway to the West and contrasts of 
old and new in sewage disposal are 
some of the projects. The library is fur- 
nishing a booklet of source material and 
the guides are historically minded citi 
zens, among them Herbert B. Mulford, 
school board member. 


U.N. Summer School 


New York Citry.—A short term sum- 
mer school devoted exclusively to a study 
of the United Nations will be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 3 to 12. 

Sponsored by the World Federation 





of United Nations Associations, the 
school is designed for writers, teachers 
and students. Invited to lecture are Dr. 
Julian Huxley of U.N.E.S.C.O., Jan Ma- 
saryk, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Victor 
Hoo and Henri Laugier. Inquiries can 
be made through the offices of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, 
45 East Sixty-Fifth Street, New York, 
21, N. ¥. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Physical Ed. Workshop 


CLeveLanp.—Designed to meet the 
practical needs of the classroom teacher, 
an elementary physical education work- 
shop will be held at Western Reserve 
University, June 23 to August 2. The 
workshop will have units in rhythmics, 
games, self-testing and related studies. 
Three semester hours of academic credit 
are allowed. Groups of children will be 
brought in for demonstration purposes. 
Cooperating schools are Hazeldell, Paul 
Revere and Observation. 





Film Council Has Headquarters 
Cuicaco.—The Film Council of Amer- 
ica on Friday, June 13, moved into a 
national headquarters office at 6 West 
Ontario Street here. The council’s new 
constitution was adopted on May 3 at 
Columbus, Ohio, and an_ operating 


budget of $50,000 is being raised. Th: 
goal is to establish 350 film council: 
throughout the country and to under 
take research and information activities 
An executive director is to be namec 
soon. 


“Best Films” of U.S.A. 


New York Ciry.—The United States 
has sent its 16 mm. film entries to th 
World Film and Fine Arts Festival ir 
Brussels, Belgium. The committee o1 
American entries consisted of Dr. Grac: 
Fisher Ramsey, Rita Hochheimer, [his 
Barry, Bosley Crowther, Horace O. Jone 
and William K. Hedwig. 

The regulations of the World Film 
Festival presuppose the existence in eacl 
participating country of a jury author 
ized by the movie industry “in agree 
ment with the government” to select 
films for competition. Because nothiny 
of the sort exists here, an unofficial 
“government” committee headed by Miss 
I. A. Wright of the State Department 
proposed that a committee selected by 
William F. Kruse, president of the 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association, 
might pass on government-made films as 
well, in order to select from the whole 
lot the best representation possible for 
this country. 

The films the committee chose to send 
to Brussels are: The Robin (Heiden 
camp Nature Pictures); Springboard 





A dignified, impressive atmosphere is an important factor 
in the administration of business affairs. To such an atmos- 
phere color harmonized “'Y and E"’ Style-Master Steel Office 
Suites contribute a restful dignity that complements the 


keenest executive talent. 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO., 1040 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Foremost for More Than Sixty-five Years 


Ppa tive 
S lisfaction 
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take a card—any card 


In the complete line of Wyandotte 
cleaners, there’s a specialized prod- 
uct to take any dishwashing trick. 
* 


Wyandotte Keego* is unexcelled 
for washing dishes, glasses and silver- 
ware by machine. Its natural clean- 
ing action removes soil quickly, even 
in the hardest water. Then it rinses 
freely, leaving no troublesome film. 

For dishwashing by hand, Wyan- 
dotte H.D.C.* is the all-around 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN + SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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cleaner. Sudsy and containing soap, 
it is speedy, thorough, remarkably 
economical to use. 

For clear, sparkling glassware, 
when washing by hand, there’s noth- 
ing like Wyandotte Neosuds.* Sudsy 
but soapless, it is a free rinser .. . 
leaves no trace of streak or stain. 

Wyandotte G.L.X.* for detarnish- 
ing silverware. Requires no hand 
scouring. 


And for that final germicidal rinse 
after washing dishes, glasses and 
silverware, there’s Wyandotte Steri- 
Chlor.* Efficient and easy to use, 
Steri-Chlor is also recommended for 
the rinsing of fruits and vegetables 
which are to be eaten raw. 

Let your Wyandotte representa- 
tive help you select the right cleaner 
for your particular dishwashing job. 


' He’s always at your service. 


“Registered trade-mark 





andotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 














Technics (Coronet); The Monarch But 
terfly (Simmel-Meservey); Kodachrome 
Cinematography of Bronchial Tumors 
(Dr. Paul H. Hollinger); Bathing the 
Baby (Johnson & Johnson); Story of 
Menstruation (International Cellucot 
ton); Junior Citizen (Alvin J. Gordon); 
Eggs, Petroleum, Tuberculosis, Immigra 
tion, Atomic Energy and Using the 
Classroom Film (all by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). 

The government films are: Journey 
Into Medicine (State Department); Men 
Who Grow Cotton (Agriculture); Oper 
Crossroads (Navy); To Hear 

(War); Floating Drydocks 


auion 


Again 


(Navy); Technical Principles of Radar 
(War); Fundamentals of Small Arms, 
Cycle of Operations (War); Hay Is 
What You Make It (Agriculture); Milk 
Processing (Public Health Service); The 
Crop That Never Fails (Treasury). 





VETERANS 





On-Farm Training of Veterans 


Wasuinoton, D. C—The House has 
passed H.R. 2181 authorizing institu- 
tional on-farm training of veterans under 
Public Law 346. The bill has now been 
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referred to the Senate committee 
labor and public welfare. 

A full time course for which the vet 
eran will recetve his full subsistence pay 
ments, within the ceiling of combine 
earned-income plus subsistence, must in 
clude 200 hours a year of organizec 
group instruction in agricultural sub 
jects im an approved educational o: 
training institution and supervised work 
experience on a farm or other agricul 
tural establishment. 

The instructor giving the course must 
if the veteran operates his own farm 
visit him at least twice a month an 
give a minimum of 100 hours of in 
dividual instruction; if the veteran i: 
employed by another, the number of 
visits by the instructor is but once 
month ahd the individual 
is only 50 hours per year. 

The veterans’ individual instructior 
shall include “instruction and home 
study assignments in the preparation of 
budgets, inventories and statement: 
showing the production, use on the farm 
and sale of crops, livestock and _ live 
stock products.” 


ol 


instruction 


A.A.U.W. Tops Poll 


WasuHincton, D. C.—A cross section 
poll of leading American educators con 
ducted by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
reveals that they believe that of 10 na 
tional lay groups listed in the inquiry, 
the American Association of University 
Women is the group that has contributed 
the “most to the progress of education 
in general in the United States.” The 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce was ranked 
second, followed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the American 
[egion. 

Ninety-two college and _ university 
presidents responded to the poll. Asked 
if they favored “the proposal that vet 
erans organizations lend active publicity 
and legislative support to a program for 
educational assistance,” the replies varied 
for different areas of legislation. All but 
six would welcome such support of sal- 
ary increases for teachers to attract and 
retain a high quality of person in the 
teaching profession; only 13 disapproved 
of assistance in procuring legislation to 
provide federal aid to schools to assure 
an adequate educational program on the 
state level, provided each state is spend 
ing in proportion to its ability to pay. 

The ratio was similar, 69 for and 12 
against help from veterans’ organiza- 
tions for the establishment of a separate 
Congressional committee for education 
rather than the present labor and edu 
cation or labor and public welfare com 
mittees. 

The majority opposed, by a vote of 
33 to 47, the support of veterans’ or 
ganizations for removal of the nine yea: 
limitation now placed on the veteran fo: 
completion of his education. 
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N Ironton, Ohio, sight-saving classroom that boasted 
e vet of 40 footcandles of illumination is shown in the insert. 
€ pay This is higher than average, but glare, strong contrasts 


binec : ae ‘ 
ae and uneven light distribution produced a room uncom- 
nize LAMPS fortable to the students. 
ub ad 5 , Lo ‘ : 
% a rt rhen, lighting specialists redesigned the room, installed 


work four continuous rows of G-E Fluorescent Lamps in 
shielded fixtures. Walls, woodwork, desks and floor were 


rricul 
KN OW-H ow refinished in lighter tones. With an initial 90 foot- 


must ° 
candles, double the amount of light, contrasts were reduced, 


farm 
1 anc Nake seeing made easy. Now the students are comfortable and 


oder school work improved. 


: 5S, < L; 3 See your G-E Lamp supplier or your local electric service 
ce seantiey d AME company to benefit from the know-how of better 
aan lighting. And insist on G-E Lamps to benefit from the 
continuous research that makes G-E Lamps... 
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WAR SURPLUS 





Property Amendments Surplus 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Several amend 

ments to existing legislation have been 

proposed to increase the availability of 


surplus property to educational institu- 


the 


tions. H.R. 3037 would increase 
categories of property which may be 


donated by the army and navy to schools, 


colleges and universities.. The bill would 
expand the provisions of laws passed in 
1930 and 1936, under the authorization 
of which the armed forces have made 
donations to educational institutions. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 3031, 
the War Assets Administration would 
be authorized to give priority to insti- 
tutions in the disposal of surplus appro- 
priate for schools, classroom or other edu- 
cational use. Provision is made for 
disposal of real property as well, the 
price to be determined, as in the original 
act, on the basis of “any benefit which 
has accrued or may accrue to the United 
States.” 

The bill would eliminate the provi- 
sions of the act which places public in- 
stitutions in a position of higher priority 
than private, nonprofit institutions and 
would authorize the U. S. Office of 
Education to certify need for surplus 
for education. 


“Please Buy Surplus Property” 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Stating that sur- 
plus property is quickly approaching 
the “hard-to-sell-level,” Administrator 
Littlejohn has urged zone and regional 
officials to canvass potential buyers to 
facilitate disposal. He specifically re 
quests them to contact priority claimants, 
including educational, health and wel- 
fare groups and institutions, and again 
calls attention to the discount of 95 per 
cent of fair value which they can pro- 
cure on all machine tools, items covered 
by Regulation 14, and those in long 
supply. 

Eligible educational and public health 
institutions and instrumentalities should 
submit purchase orders to the Priorities 
Claimant Division of the regional 
W.A.A, office. In the case of surplus 
on continuous sale, orders from quali- 
fied educational institutions will be filled 
by the Office of General Disposal imme- 
diately. Schools may buy during their 
priority period as well as during the 
public offering to nonpriority buyers. 


‘TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher Reconversion Under Way 








CLeveLAND.—A_ program of teacher 
reconversion gets off to.a good start this 
summer when Western Reserve Univer- 


sity will give a complete program in ele 
mentary education to a picked group of 
volunteers trained for jobs in secondary 
education. 

Cleveland has a surplus of secondary 
school teachers and last year put through 
a single salary schedule. A job in the 
elementary schools will be waiting for 
each graduate of the Western Reserve 
reconversion program. 

Says Mark C. Schinnerer, first assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools: “We shall need 300 
new elementary teachers in September to 
provide what we consider to be an ade- 
quate staff. We have not been able to 
find anywhere near that number. The 
plain fact is that, countrywide, there just 
aren't enough well trained elementary 
teachers to meet the needs. To my way 
of thinking, here is the real crisis in 
education.” 


New at Washington State 


Beginning this summer the colleges 
of education in the state of Washington 
will offer graduate work leading to*the 
master of education degree. Also, here- 
tofore only two years of liberal arts train- 
ing have been offered but now four 
years of liberal arts leading to the 
bachelor of arts degree will be offered. 

Since 1917 the five higher institutions 
of the state have adhered to the division 

(Continued on Page 82.) 


Since 1907 thousands of school buyers 


attest to the advantage of purchasing 


from Beckley-Cardy. 

All Beckley-Cardy merchandise car- 
ries a guarantee of satisfaction. 

Write for our latest Buyer’s Guide, 
cataloging all your school needs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS e 


PEERLESS BULLETIN 


BOARDS @ SUPERTEX WINDOW SHADES e CLASS- 


ROOM FURNITURE & SEATING @ 


PUBLISHERS 


OF TEACHING WORKBOOKS, CHARTS, HELPS 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 





BECKLEY 


CARDY 


SINCE 1907 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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about NEW INTERNATIONAL 
KB Model School Buses 


THIs is the season when most school bus pur- 
chases are made. Therefore, be sure that your 
purchasing executives have complete details 
about the new Fortieth Anniversary Model In- 
ternational School Bus chassis. 

In the complete International Line is a chas- 
sis of exactly the right size and power to handle 
your transport efficiently and economically. 

From your International Branch or Dealer 
you will get expert help in fitting this chassis 
exactly to your needs. 


And from your International Branch or Dealer 
you will get details of the many features and 
improvements incorporated in the brilliant new 
KB International Chassis—the finest in 40 years 
of International Truck and Chassis history. 

So consult your International Branch or 
Dealer no matter when you will purchase or 
what your school transport needs. 


Motor Truck Division @ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY hh | 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


40" ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


1907-1947—Forty Years of International Motor Vehicle Service to Education, Commerce, Industry and Agriculture 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” Sunday! NBC Network. 


INTERNATIONAL School Buses 
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Coming Events 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Chicago, December 26-31. 
American Education Week, November 9-15. 


Arizona Education Association, Phoenix, No- 
vember 6-8. 


Arkansas Education Association, Little Rock, 
November 6, 7. 


Association of School Business 
Grand Rapids, Mich., October 6-9. 


California Teachers Association, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, December 5, 6. 


Colorado Education Association, Denver, 
Pueblo, Grand Junction, Durango, October 


Ap D 


with 


Officials, 


SEALED PORES 


Hardwood floors in dining rooms and cafe- 
TWO 
(1) Damage from spilled foods 

. (2) Damage from the ‘abra- 


must be 
dangers 


terias protected against 


and drinks 
sion of foot traffic. 


PYRA-SEAL 


treatment will safeguard your floors against 
PYRA- 
SEAL is much more than a floor finish. It’s 
a floor SEAL. It seals the pores in the wood, 
actually becoming a part of the wood thus 
sealing out the moisture, grease or acid that % 
PYRA-SEAL outwears 
§ ordinary finishes many times over. Dries to 
a hard smooth, yet non-slip finish that will 
not chip, crack or peel. The most practical @ 
and the most § 


BOTH dangers. That's because 


injure the floor. 


seal a wood floor can have... 
economical. 
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Connecticut State Teachers Association, 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, October 
31. 


Georgia Education Association, Hotel Henry 
Grady, Atlanta, March 3-6, 1948. 

Idaho Education Association, Boise, April 23, 
24, 1948. 

Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Lincoln, Indianapolis, October 23, 24. 

lowa State Education Association, Des Moines, 
November 6-8. 

Kansas State Teachers Association, Topeka, 
Wichita, Salina, Independence, Hays, 
Dodge City, November 6, 7. 

Kentucky Education Association, Henry Clay 
Hotel, Louisville, April 14-16, 1948. 

Hotel DeWit, 


Hotel 


Maine Teachers Association, 
Lewiston, October 30, 31. 



















ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK 








Maryland State Teachers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, October 31, 
November |. 


Michigan Education Association, regional con- 
ferences: region |, Detroit, October 23, 24; 
region 2, Flint, October 16, 17; region 3, 
East Lansing, October 16, 17; region 4, 
Grand Rapids, October 23, 24; region 5, 
Traverse City, October 2, 3; region 6, 
Detroit, October 9, 10; region 7, Mar- 
quette, October 2, 3; region 8, Kalamazoo, 
October 9, 10. 


Minnesota Education Association, division 
conventions: central, St. Cloud, October 
16, 17; northeast, Hibbing, October 9, 10; 
northern, Bemidji, October 9, 10; southeast, 
Rochester, October 23, 24; southwest, Man- 
kato, October 17; western, Moorhead, Oc- 
tober 16, 17; Twin Cities, Minneapolis, 
October 23, 24. 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Hotels 
Statler and Jefferson, St. Louis, November 
12-14. 

Montana Education Association, district con- 
ventions: Miles City, Missoula, Glasgow, 
Great Falls, Dillon, October 23-25. 

National Association for Nursery Education, 
biennial conference, San Francisco, August 
27-29. - 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 10-13. 

National Education Association, representa- 
tive assembly, Cincinnati, July 7-11. 


Nebraska State Education Association, dis- 
trict association meetings: Lincoln, Omaha, 
Norfolk, Kearney, Holdrege, Alliance, Oc- 
tober 23, 24. 

New Hampshire State Teachers Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, October 15- 
17. 


New Jersey Education Association, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, November 6-9. 
New Mexico Education Association, Hilton 

Hotel, Albuquerque, October 22-25. 


New York State Teachers Association, Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, November 24, 25. 

North Dakota Education Association, G. P. 
Hotel, Bismarck, October 22-24. 


Ohio Education Association, Hotel Deshler- 
Wallick, Columbus, December 29-31. 


Oklahoma Education Association, Tulsa, Feb- 
ruary 13, 14, 1948. 

Oregon Education Association, Portland, April 
1-3, 1948. 

Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Hotel Penn Harris, Harrisburg, December 
29-31. 

South Carolina Education Association, Colum- 
bia, March 18-19, 1948. 


South Dakota Education Association, district 
conventions: Yankton, Deadwood, Pierre, 
Watertown, November 24-26. 


Texas State Teachers Association, Hotel Gun- 
ter, San Antonio, November 27-29. 


Utah Education Association, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City, October 9-11. 


Virginia Education Association, Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond, October 16, 17. 


Washington Education Association, regional 
institutes: Tacoma, October 2; Seattle, Oc- 
tober 3; Vancouver, October 6; Kelso, 
October 7; Aberdeen, October 8; Bremer- 
ton, October 9; Bellingham, October 10; 
Wenatchee, October 13; Yakima, October 
14; Benton-Franklin area, October 15; Walla 
Walla, October 16; Spokane, October 17. 


West Virginia State Education Association, 
Hotel Prichard, Huntington, November 6-8. 


Wisconsin Education Association, Hotel 


Schroeder, Milwaukee, November 6-8. 
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@ Even if your modernization plan is 
being held up because of building restric- 
tions, high costs, etc., check your plans 
with Lyon now to insure your school the 
latest and the best in equipment. In this 
way, our production schedules—lengthened 


because of critical steel shortages—can 


better be planned to fit your completion 


dates. 


If your need is urgent Lyon can make 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


LOCKERS 


worK 
BENCHES 


them for you if you can locate a stock of 
steel of the proper specifications in your 
community. A surprising number of cus- 
tomers, including school officials, have un- 
covered steel for emergency jobs when this 


Lyon program was called to their attention. 





METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
GENERAL OFFICES: 726 MONROE AVENUE, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





¢ Shelving ¢ Kitchen Cabinets 
e Lockers 
¢ Wood Working Benches «Hanging Cabinets Folding Chairs 


¢ Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches 


* Filing Cabinets 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 

¢ Storage Cabinets e Conveyors «Tool Stands 
¢ Display Equipment *Cabinet Benches ¢Bench Drawers eShop Boxes Service Carts Tool Trays «Tool Boxes 
e Work Benches 
¢ Drawing Tables Drawer Units 


e Flat Drawer Files 


¢Bar Racks «Hopper Bins ¢ Desks 
¢ Bin Units Parts Cases = ® Stools 


¢ Sorting Files 
elroning Tables 
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New at Washington State 
(Continued From Page 78.) 

of labor principle. The University and 
the State College have prepared second- 
ary teachers and the colleges of educa- 
tion, elementary teachers. There is, how- 
ever, one common area: all the five in- 
stitutions train junior high teachers. 

The biennial appropriation for salaries 
and wages in each of the colleges of 
education was increased from $560,000 
to $975,000. The annual faculty salary 
not only will be increased significantly, 
but will be paid for the academic 
year with extra compensation for the 
summer quarter. Liberal appropriations 
were made for operations and capital 
construction. 

The legislature passed an actuarily 
sound teachers’ retirement law providing 
$100 a month at 60 years of age after 
thirty years’ service. In addition, the 
teacher receives annuity payments, de- 
pending on his contributions, which may 
be more than $25 a month. The staffs 
of the colleges of education are members 
of the state retirement system for 
teachers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Discuss Connecticut Problems 








Hartrorp, Conn.—Educators and state 
officials discussed problems pertaining to 


DEXTER Plastic... 


Features double bearing cut- 
ter suspension . . . an Auto- 
matic development in use 
for years. Alsocentering 
disk for various size pencils, 
long life cutters and steel 
pencil stop. 


Gutomalic PENCIL SHARPENER 


postwar Connecticut schools at a recent 
conference of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Boards of Education held at the 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford. Some 
of the topics discussed were: appraisal 
of teaching staff; legal responsibilities of 
boards of education; arrangement of 
adult education programs to combat 
Communistic influences; advantages of 
audio-visual aids; attitudes of colleges 
toward this year’s high school graduates; 
provisions for the influx of war babies 
into kindergartens, and the problem of 
finding a sufficient number of new teach 
ers. 


“Best Teacher of 1947” 


Jackson, Miss —A fourth grade 
teacher at Duling, Miss., has won the 
$2500 award for advanced study offered 
this year for the second time by the 
Quiz Kids radio program. The teacher, 
Aline Neal, 46 years old, is a fourth 
grade teacher and gets $1900 a year. 
More than 33,000 nominations made by 
children were read by the judges, who 
afterward visited the high ranking teach- 
ers in their classrooms and homes, 


Business Officials Join Hands 


LaFayette, INp.—Indiana school busi- 
ness officials recently organized a state 
association of superintendents and _ busi- 
ness officials, following a conference 
at Purdue University. The officers are: 


president, Ralph L. Muller, assistant su- 
perintendent, Gary; vice president, Wil- 
liam Floyd, superintendent, West Lafay- 
ette; secretary, Mrs. Genevieve Serwatka, 
financial secretary, LaPorte; treasurer, 
Herschel Black, clerk, Bloomington; di- 
rectors, Robert Orcutt, clerk, South 
Bend; Ralph Banks, superintendent, Vin- 


cennes; George Bush, Purdue University. 


“Freedom Train” Coming 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The attorney 
general has announced the plan for a 
traveling exhibit carrying the great doc- 
uments and historical papers of our 
American history. 

It is expected that the special train 
will tour every state and visit at least 
200 cities in its 25,000 mile trip. For a 
week prior to the arrival of the “Free- 
dom Train” schools and other organiza- 
tions will conduct activities aimed to 
achieve “the rededication of American 
principles.” The exhibit will be under 
the management of the American Heri- 
tage Foundation, Inc., a private sub- 
scription group. 


Hall Named for Dr. Judd 


Cuicaco.—The graduate education 
building of the University of Chicago, 
built in 1931 through a grant of the 
General Education Board, has _ been 


named Charles Hubbard Judd Hall in 


memory of the distinguished educator. 


GIANT 


Unsurpassed for reliable, all around 
performance. Revolving disk for all 
sizes pencils, crayons, etc., and 
famous deeply undercut cutters. 
Receptacle: Transparent or solid 
Nickeled Steel. 


PREMIER IS BACK 


The Premier machine with its pat- 
ented Automatic Feed is now in 
production. Receptacle; Trans- 
parent or solid Nickeled Steel. 


Division of Spengler Loomis 
Mfg. Co. * Chicago, Illinois 
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Just compare these 1937 and 1947 prices on pop- 
ular sizes of Da-Lite’s widely-used Challenger and 
Model B Projection Screens! 


1937 1947 
MODEL & SIZE LIST PRICE LIST PRICE CHANGE 


Challenger. .30x40. . $20.00 

Model B.. . .30x40... 

Challenger. .37x50. . . 30.00 (39x52). . .22.00 
Model 8B... .37x50. . . 12.50 (36x48)... 14.00 
Challenger. .45x60... 


Model B... .45x60... 


Quadrupled demand. Streamlined manufacturing 
and assembly. Post-war tooling and new produc- 
tion machines. Tripled plant area. Simplified de- 
sign. 38 years experience in screen research and 
manufacturing. These are the reasons Da-Lite, 
the leader since 1909, can bring you completely 
new, vastly improved screens at 1937 prices and 
less. For price and performance, ask your dealer 
for Da-Lite—America’s Finest Projection Screen. 
Sizes and models for every need. 





DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. . 














Da-Lite Research sets the pace . . . as with the 
internationally-famous New Challenger, offering 
exclusive features that make it the greatest im- 
provement in screens in nearly four decades. It’s 
PERFECT for PROJECTION! 


FULLY PROTECTED @ SMART APPEARANCE All 
SCREEN FABRIC with Metal Parts Richly- 
New, ‘““No-Rub;’ Flat- Plated or in Finest 
Back Octagon Case. “Wrinkle Finish.” 


Compact Storage and ” tires On * hr ha 
Easy Handling. Quality Crystal Beads, 
LIGHTNESS PLUS Permanently Fixed to 


STRENGTH Assured by Pyroxylin Base. 
New, Gable-Roof Leg 


Design and Octagon GROOVED ROLLERS 
Case. Takeup Screen 


Smoothly, Evenly To 
SMOOTH, SIMPLE OP- Protect Its Perfect 
ERATION Automatic Surface. 
Height Adjustment— 
No External Locking 
Devices—Sets Up in 
Less Than 10 Seconds, 
Down in 5. 


NEW, POLISHED TRIPOD 

Feet Break-proof, Loss- 
roof, Can’t Mar the 
inest Floors. 


@ Plus many other features that make the Challenger 
America’s Favorite Portable Screen for Movies. . . 
Slides . . . Film Strips! 








CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘“World’s Largest-Selling Sereen for 38 Year 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


(Continued From Page 55.) 





Mrs. Hazel Howell, teacher in Rock 
away High School, Rockaway, N. J., has 
been made principal, succeeding Andrew 
J. Estock who has resigned to accept a 
new position elsewhere. 


Joseph R. Mallard, principal of the 
Waitsheld High School, Waitsfield, Vt., 
has resigned to become principal of the 
Canaan Memorial High and Graded 
School at Canaan, Vt. 


R. R. Lowe, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Mineral County, West Vir- 
ginia, has been named principal of Key- 
ser High School at Keyser, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding A. G, Springer who will become 
assistant principal. Mr. Springer has been 
principal of the school since 1924, except 
for a four year period in the army. 


Ralph Whitfield, principal of the Cerro 
Gordo High School, Cerro Gordo, N.C , 
has resigned to continue study for his 
doctor’s degree. Cleotha McLamb, assist- 
ant principal at Four Oaks, will succeed 
him. 

Nelson R. Burton, principal of Felts 
Mills Union School at Felts Mills, N. Y., 
has been made principal of Black River 
High School, Black River, N. Y. 


Sa 


Lee CCA 


MADE TO ORD 





Running a school is no easy job. One of 
its biggest headaches can be class- 


W. H. Avinger, high school principal 
at Electra, Tex., has been made superin- 
tendent of schools in that community, 
succeeding Bob Lindsey Jr. who resigned. 

Leonard Diebert, athletic director of 
the high school at Cuthbert, Ga., will 
become principal of Hahira High School. 

Roy L. Butterfield, principal of Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, and Wil- 
liam E. Hawley, principal of Monroe 
High School, both of Rochester, N. Y., 
will be succeeded by Willard A. Sabin 
and Mary A, Sheehan, respectively. Mr. 
Butterfield is retiring after forty-two 
years in education and Mr. Hawley is to 
become superintendent and educational 
consultant to Brighton No. 1 school 
district. 


IN THE COLLEGES 
Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, associate pro- 


fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin, has been appointed president 
of Bennington College, Bennington, Vt., 
and will assume office August 1. He 
will succeed Dr. Lewis Webster Jones 
who is to become president of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Dr. Arthur K. Loomis, director of the 
school of education, University of Den- 
ver, has gone to Tokyo where he will be 
adviser to the army on textbooks and 
curriculum, Dr. W. D. Asfahl, principal 


of University Park School and director 


change confusion. 


Standard systems give you the kind 
of trouble-free program control you 
want—the kind so vitally needed in 
today’s crowded schools. Day in and 
out they continue to assist you by elim- 
inating class-change confusion. And 
they do their job in a simple, easy way 


of student teaching, succeeds Dr. Loomis 
as director. 

Dr. John B. Whitelaw, former assist- 
ant director of the foreign service insti- 
tute, Department of State, will succeed 
Dr. Florence E. Bamberger as chairman 
of the department of education, Johns 
Hopkins University. Dr. Bamberger is 
retiring. 

Dean Elmer T. Peterson of the college 
of education, State University of lowa, 
has been named acting dean of the 
graduate school. He will continue to 
serve also as dean of the college of 
education. 


Dr. J. Eugene Smith has been ap- 
pointed president of Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. 
Dr. Smith, a member of the faculty for 
ten years, has been acting president since 
the retirement of George H. Shafer. 


DEATHS 


Samuel P. Clemons, supervisor of 
school plant and transportation service, 
Florida State Department of Education, 
was instantly killed in an automobile 
accident in April. Mr. Clemons was also 
secretary of the National Council of 
Schoolhouse Construction. H. C. Head- 
don, director of schoolhouse planning 
and education, Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been named act- 
ing secretary of the national council. 





On “y 


that’s so dependable it leaves you little 
to worry about. 

Sixty-two years of solving the pro- 
gram, fire-alarm and telephone system 
problems of school executives has built 
for Standard a reputation that’s hard to 
beat. Frankly, there’s no better invest- 
ment than Standard for your school’s 
smooth operation and future economy. 
Write today for full information. 


Standard also custom-manufactures laboratory panels for obtaining all the AC & DC voltages 
required for experimental work. Layouts, specifications and costs submitted to meet your 


individual requirements and budget at no obligation. 


SPRINGFIELD 2 


When writing, please mention this publication. 


™ Standard Electric lime Coa. 


FOUNDED i884 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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_Z7 PREVENTS NEEDLESS 
CLEANING AWAY OF WAX 








and 





Sanax was developed to provide a means of 
cleaning waxed floors without removing the 
wax. In fact Sanax, the cleaner with the wax 
base, not only cleans— quickly removing dirt, 
oil, and grease — but it leaves a thin film of wax. 


The use of Sanax, when machine-scrubbing or 
damp-mopping to remove dust from waxed 
floors, will prolong the life of your wax appli- 
cations and conserve your wax supply. With 
fewer applications required throughout the 
year, savings in labor costs also are effected. 
And Sanax is otherwise an economy —requires 
but two ounces to a gallon of water. 


A neutral liquid soap made of pure whole vege- 
table oils, Sanax is safe for all floors but is 
especially recommended for linoleum, wood, 
tile, terrazzo, marble, and composition floors. 
Leaves a lustrous, non-skid finish. Sanax is 
put up in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 


For consultation or literature, 


abe 3 phone or write nearest Finnell 

“008 vg we, branch or Finnell System, Inc.. 

ove re Soe \ 207 East St, Elkhart, Ind. 
; Fes 


BRANCHES 

IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Ted 


Pioneers aad Specialisls ‘ma 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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new #eazland Centralized 


SC 160 Radio-Sound System 


... Offers every desirable 
Program Facility . .. Designed 
fo remain modern for years... 


completely today—and for the years to come. 


Advanced Features for Maximum Benefits: 


Distributes radio, phonograph or microphone programs to any 
selected rooms or to all rooms. Capacity up to 160 rooms. 


Single or Dual Channel; Dual Channel permits distribution of 
two separate programs simultaneously to two different groups 
of rooms. 


High Fidelity Radio—one or two as desired. Covers both AM 
(Standard broadcast) and new FM band (including civic edica- 
tional frequencies). 


Dual-Speed Transcription Type Phonograph—plays all records, 
including 16” educational transcriptions. 


Six Microphone Circuits. 


Independent 2-way intercommunication between central desk 
and any desired room. 


Powerful paging coverage. Master Emergency Call feature. 


Program Timer—avutomatically turns on radio program when 
desired. 


Beautiful Scholastic-style console cabinet. 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4243 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 





RADAR 


TELEVISION « 


e SOUND 












This superb activity integrator for modern schools pro- 
vides the most complete audio facilities (Radio, Phono- 
graph and Microphone) ever incorporated in a Centralized 
School Sound System. Provides instant, versatile, complete 
coverage of your entire school*plant. From a single central 
point, you can control, guide and stay constantly in touch 
with all activities. Designed to serve your school faithfully 


The RAULAND SC160 System offers a rare flexibility of design, 
superb tone quality, and complete trouble-free dependability. 
Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND 
SC160 System can integrate the activities and enhance the edu- 
cational program of your school. Write as today. 


e COMMUNICATIONS 
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A story everyone interested in the 
working man will want to read... 


HOW WORKERS LIVE 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Machine operators in U.S. and 13 foreign countries tell in 
personal interviews about their jobs and living conditions 


WAGES ... TAXES... FOOD... HOME... 
FAMILY .. . RENT... RECREATION . .. FUTURE... 





dozens of pictures dramatize American workers’ advantages 


a 24 page feature of FACTORY for July. Reprints at cost, while they 
last, for distribution to employees, association members, students 


é* write on your business letterhead for free single copy 


FACTORY mavacement ano MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication *~330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, W. Y. 


STEWART PRODUCTS FE 


FOR SCHOOL : 





@ Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence is 
available with or without barbed 
wire arrangement. Style 3TH is 
shown. This type is ideal for re- 
mote property lines as well as for 
athletic field enclosures. Stewart 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Fence, 
in combination with Chain Link 
Wire Fence, is used extensively for 
the public sides of school property. 





@ Stewart Wire Mesh Partitions are sectional and 
made to fit any height or width. Ideal for locker 
rooms, storage rooms, etc. Other Stewart prod- 
ucts are baseball and tennis court backstops, 
steel settees, flag poles, window and skylight 
guards, etc. When writing for information please 
mention products in which you are especially 
interested. Stewart maintains sales and erection 
service in principal cities. 


pee §=€6oTHE STEWART 
= IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
1436 Stewart Block 
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Designed, 
=|. Engineered 
my and Fitted — 
’ for 
ENDURING 
SERVICE 


Che HOLMES 
Seurd-en BROIECTOR 


Every Holmes machine is built and assem- 
bled with the utmost fidelity to our precise 
standards in materials and workmanship. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1814 ORCHARD ST. ¢ CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 












PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 














The Only Seating 
with 
POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 
e More Comfortable 

e Easy to keep in 
place 

e Easy to move 

e Easy to keep clean 


e Helps to - increase 
room capacity 
without crowding. 





Classic Movable 

Chair Desk with 
et ge 
Top No. 20 


Get complete details from your Peabody 
representative or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. Inc. 











NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 





“ CINCINNATI 1, OHIO | 
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Fingerprints wipe right off these bindings! 


Greasy, dirty fingerprints don’t mean a thing to books 
bound with “‘Fabrikoid’’* or PX Cloth. These famous 
bookbinding fabrics are coated and impregnated with — Gives you 
tough, impervious pyroxylin that resists dirt, moisture, “he peneat Ca 
and rough wear. They can be washed with soap and water. | 
Ask your textbook supplier to furnish books bound with | 18) ‘o) 2) SER VAL Te EQUIPMENT 
economical and long-lasting Du Pont binding fabrics. 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, | PLAN 

Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. EFFICIENTLY... it’s more economical — 


... Before you invest — INVESTIGATE! 
“PABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its ad =, "9 
pyroxylin coated and impregnated bookbinding material. us fom ad ro tlt 0nk CUM 


DU PONT . Preliminary Analysis and Planning. 


. Designing, Engineering and Expert 


PX CLOTH Fabrication 


me a2-4ttielamitticliiclilelie 


Jecision 


Before making your de 


““FABRIKOID”’ So ¢ 
| Drouthern EQUIPMENT CO. 


5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 


RES. U. 5. pat. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
»++THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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TO RECEIVE DON NEWS 


A practical publication illustrating many of your 
everyday needs 


FOR YOUR CAFETERIAS AND LUNCH ROOMS—the Food 
Service equipment which improves service, saves time and 
cuts operational costs. 


FOR YOUR KITCHENS—the efficient Food Preparation 
Equipment and Supplies which speed up and lighten the tasks 
of your kitchen staff in preparing, nourishing, wholesome, 
appetizing food. 


FOR YOUR MAINTENANCE STAFF—the maintenance, jani- 
torial, and sanitation supplies which keep your school build- 
ings spic and span, shining and sanitary throughout 


Edward Don & Company has a long established reputation 
for standard quality in all equipment and supplies, and for 
courteous prompt service on all orders. 


Clip this advertisement and mail to Edward Don & Company 
with your name and address for a FREE copy of DON NEWS 
illustrating some of the above items . . . or in Chicago, Phone 
Calumet 1300 


EDWARD ote}. & COMPANY 


2201 S.La Salle Sr. Dept. 16 Chicago 146, lil. 





ALWAYS IN SERVICE 
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FORT DODGE. IOWA 








MODERN 


LAWNMOWER 
SHARPENER 


ALL Your Mowers Precision Ground 


With a Modern Mower Sharpener 
Any Mower Sharpened Eastry (5-inch Edger or 36- 
inch Power Mower) in 10-20 minutes with a MovERN 
Lawn Mower SHARPENER. No DISMANTLING . . .- 
Handles, Rollers, Wheels anp Motors need Nor be 
removed to sharpen ANY Mower. No Hand Fiinc 
needed! . . . Mopern precision grinds to the very 
ends of sotu left or right reel blades. SAME brackets 
hold bottom knife for scissor-sharp Matcu! No 
Extra ATTACHMENTS Neepep! Order Now! ONLY 
$241.50 (less motor) F.O.B. Pasadena. (% or 1% H.P. 
single phase motor recommended.) 

MODERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


160 N. FAIR OAKS AVE. ° PASADENA 1, CALIF. 
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ORDER NOW! 


Immediate Delivery 
HILD Floor Machines 


This is what we've been wanting to 
tell you! Now you can have your 
HILD Floor Machine . . . and have it 
fast. We are now receiving the neces- 
sary G. E. motors in such quantities | 
that current orders can be filled at 
once. 
Above—Hild Now you can again keep your 
Shower-feed floors sparkling clean and bright, as 
Floor Machine you like to see them. Even if main- 
tenance help is still scarce, the HILD 
Machine will assist you in maintain- | 
ing proper schedules. Remember that 
Below—Hild HILD Shower-feed Scrubbing gets 
Standard floors cleaner, faster . . . and that the 
(Plain Handle) same machine is used to wax, polish, | 
Floor Machine buff, sand, grind or steel-wool floors | 
of all kinds. 





Get your order in be- 
fore the situation 
changes again. Write 
or wire today! 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. | 
1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-7, Chicago 7, IN. 





Lockiv'4 


FOR GREATER 
PROTECTION! 


Both the stainless steel RD-2 and 
the solid brass RP-5 Dudley School 
Locks automatically lock when the 


shackle is pushed back in the case, 
requiring complete redialing to 


open. 


These locks have a well-earned rep- 
utation for sturdiness and depend- 
ability and easy opening. That’s 
why they’re the most popular locks 
ever used in American schools! 





Write for complete details 
RP-5 


UDLEY | OLOs Ore) :9 


DEPT. 710 + 570 W. MONROE ST. + CHICAGO 6, ILL. | 
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tS COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 


startling 
clucational 


Send today for literature describing the improve 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


UMINAL 


Luriinall, the light <a 
reflective paint for 4 ; 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
3617 South May Street 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Look to Medart for... 


STEEL LOCKERS 

STEEL LOCKEROBES 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


3535 DE KALB ST., ST. LOUIS 18, MO 





What every bride shouldnt know: 





Wa AT it feels like to be poor... 

What it feels like when your first-born needs an 
expensive doctor—and you can’t afford it... 

What it’s like wanting a home of your own... 
and never quite getting it... 

What it’s like having your kids grow up not 
knowing whether they'll ever get to college . . 

What it’s like to see your friends able to travel 
abroad—but never you... 

What it’s like to have to keep telling yourself, 
“He may not have money. but he’s my Joe.” 

There is no cure-all for all these things. 

But the closest thing to it for most of us is some- 


thing so simple you almost forget it’s there. 


It is the Payroll Savings Plan. Or—for people 
not on payrolls—the new Bond-a-Month Plan at 
your bank. 

Each is a plan for buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
automatically. 

Either one of these plans helps you—as does no 
other system we know of—to save money regularly, 
‘automatically, and surely, for the things you want. 

So if you’re a newlywed or know one, here’s a 


bit of friendly advice to take or give: 
Get on the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-a-Month Plan where you bank. 


It’s one of the finest things you can do to start 
married life right. 


Save the easy, automatic way...with U.S. Savings Bonds 








Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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we refuse 


sacrifice quality 


=«to speed up delivery 


No. 68-625 
Combination Lock 


We are — everything that is humanly possible 
to speed up delivery of orders for our ie eg line 
of National Combination Locker Locks. One thing 
is certain . . . we will mever substitute inferior 
materials in the manufacture of our locks to speed 
up delivery to a hungry market. Our enviable 
reputation through years of popular acceptance is 
an asset we refuse to sacrifice in lieu of faster 
delivery of locks of inferior quality. Compare the 
difference for yourself and you will see why 
National Locks are better and cost no more than 
ordinary locks. 


Compare these LONG LIFE FEATURES 
Extra heavy double weight steel case construction 


Full 5/16” diameter heavy steel shackle 


® 

@ Smooth operating, attractively finished dials 
+ 

@ Rugged construction — beautifully finished 






Write us today on your letterhead 
with your title and ask for a sample. 
Then compare and judge for yourself. 











The ANSWER to 
your 


FLOOR FINISHING 


PROBLEMS / 
_ EE ee Ne 









».. and you can 


GET I(T NOW! 


Berryseal offers school maintenance men a 
greatly improved floor finishing material 
... for gyms, classrooms, kindergartens . . . 
and you can get it quickly! 

Berryseal seals wood against dirt . . . dries 
fast... is waterproof ... very easy to keep 
clean .. . easy to apply. 

Ideal for gym floors, where removal of 
heel burns is a problem. 


No thick film to chip or scratch. 


Write for free book today! 
HER 


BRREX BROTHERS 


BOSTON - JERSEY CITY - CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - ST.LOUIS 
INGLEWOOD, CALIF. * MONTREAL - WINNIPEG - TORONTO 
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No doubt our friend here is out to get more for 
her money ... most of us are that way. And 
when it comes to a floor treatment, the one that 
lasts the longest . . . the one providing the hard- 
est finish . . . is naturally the biggest bargain in 
the long run. 

That’s the reason so many maintenance men 
are turning to non-slippery Car-Na-Lac and 
Continental ‘18’. These high quality floor 
treatments, built to wear longer, provide an 
extra hard, non-tacky finish that resists grind- 
ing-in of dirt and grime. . . floors stay clean up 


AR: 


KE FLOOR FINisn 


Quer“ 








to 30% longer. Tracking-off is reduced to a 
minimum, also. When correctly applied, Car- 
Na-Lac and Continental “18”’ adhere as though 


‘‘welded”’ to the floor . 


.. thus longer wearing 


with savings resulting from fewer applications. 
Why get “stuck’’ with inferior floor treat- 

ments? Try Car-Na-Lac or Continental “18” 
. yOu’ll be striking a “‘hard’’ bargain, too! 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1620 E. National Ave. 


Brazil, Indiana 


Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


NA-LAC 


Both Car-Na-Lac 
and Continental 
“18” are approved 
by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association 
for rubber floors. 


NTAL'Ig: 


pat off 


PER FLOOR FINisy 


Acts like a lacquer made of wax. Applied 
with the usual wax applicator. Levels out 
as it dries, resulting in a uniform, streakless, 
lacquer-like gloss. Self-polishing . . . dries 
in 15 to 20 minutes. Car-Na-Lac floor treat- 
ment has at least twice the wearing qualities 
of ordinary water waxes and is waterproof, 
non-slippery. Adapted for all floors except 
unsealed “‘raw’’ wood. Meets Proposed Fed- 
eral Specifications for Item 9, Type I. 


The same as Car-Na-Lac except that it con- 
tains about 38% more solids. Heavier solid 
content gives a higher gloss and reduces 
number of applications. Covering capacity 
averages the same as Car-Na-Lac, but one 
coat does the work of two. Recommended 
by a leading national casualty insurance 
company for safety. Meets U. S. Treasury 
Specifications for ‘‘Finish Material’’ (and 
Proposed Federal Specifications for Item 9, 
Type I1). 
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The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in 
this section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 96. Just circle the key 
number on the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each 


NS | 





Belt Sander 
Operates as Drill Press Attachment 


A new development in 
finishing equip- 
OK 
Belt Sander is a drill press 
attachment that offers 
many obvious applications 
A handy, in- 
expensive attachment, it is 
said to fill needs that do not justify buying large sanding 
machines and to supplement the uses of large units. 
Providing a simple, practical method for many surface 


surface 


ment known as the 


in schools. 





finishing jobs on wood, metal, plastic and other materials, 
the new device weighs less than 5 pounds, stands 5 inches 
high and measures 34% by 104 inches at the base, which 
is bolted to a drill press table. By moving the table, the 
attachment can be adjusted to handle sanding belts from 
26 to 36 inches in length. The unit consists of an aluminum 
base with a backing plate or platen, a driven pulley mounted 
on a ground steel shaft and running on precision ground 
ball bearings, and a cast aluminum driver pulley mounted 
on a ¥, inch ground steel shaft to fit into the drill press 
chuck. 

The sander accommodates belts from 'y 
in width. Furnished with each attachment, which comes 
assembled ready for use with any drill press, are two 
The 


sander is suitable for performing all kinds of sanding, 


inch to 3 inches 


sanding belts, one coarse grit and one fine grit. 


grinding, surfacing, deburring and finishing operations, 
according to the manufacturer. An illustrated folder, “KO 
the Work With the OK Belt Sander,” is available—OK 
Specialty Company, Department N-44, 4655 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


New Wall Closet Fittings NS 2 
Reduce Installation Costs in School Washrooms 

Up to now, the advantages in sanitary convenience 
offered by wall hung closets have been somewhat defeated 
by the added expense of installation of this type of fixture 
in school washrooms. To overcome this financial handicap, 
the Zurn Manufacturing Company has developed Wall 
Closet Fittings that make it simpler, cheaper and easier to 
install the wall hung closets, a feature that should enable 
more schools to take advantage of their obviously desirable 
features, 

The company’s new hanger, simplifying the installation 
of wall closet bowls which provide an unobstructed sweep of 
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item. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 








the floor and eliminate dirt collecting pockets and leaky 
floor outlet connections, is discussed in Supplement No. 
46-3 to Catalog No. 39, “Carriers for Wall Fixtures.” Zurn 
fittings can be used with any manufacturer’s wall type of 
closet bowl, the folder points out. In addition to complete 
descriptions of fittings, specifications are augmented by lay- 
outs, charts and photographs.—J. A. Zurn Manufacturing 
Company, Plumbing Division, Erie, Pa. 


Film Library Chests NS 3 


Offer Accurate Selection, Safe Stacking 


Push the button and out comes the reel! 

That’s all there is to selecting a reel from the new 8 mm. 
and 16 mm. Fodeco Ejector Film Library Chests with push 
button control. Self aligning stacking is another special 
feature. It provides convenient storage of one unit on top 
of another with no fear of their jockeying out of position 
or falling. Because the door opens downward, any reel in 
any chest can be removed without disturbing any other reel 
in any other chest, regardless of the number of reels. 

Other features of the precision built chests are all-metal 
welded lifetime construction, full depth metal compartment, 
outside and inside index, positive snap latch, sturdy lock 
and key, foldback carrying handle for easy portability and 
an opalescent wrinkle finish in library brown.—Technical 
Devices Corporation, Roseland, N. J. 


Water Sprinkler NS 4 


Simulates Natural Rainfall 


Grass will not suffer during dry spells on school areas 
provided with the new Acme Shower-Queen. This lawn 
and garden sprinkler has an oscillating shower bar that 
operates in a trajectory arc of 150 degrees, delivering water 
in the amount of 300 gallons an hour over an area of 50 
by 65 feet. Moreover, all water is thrown into the air, 
broken up into droplets and, in a rain-like manner, absorbs 
oxygen, it is reported. Rivulets and puddles are prevented 
and the lawn benefits as from the gentle, thorough pene- 
tration of natural rain. 

By means of a simple, thumbscrew adjustment, any pro- 
portionate rectangular area can be covered; when placed next 
to a building, the shower irrigates the area from the 
building outward; placed along the sidewalk edge, the 
shower does not interfere with persons passing by. Various 
sized areas can be covered merely by reducing the pressure 
of the water at the faucet. 









Of all-metal construction, the Shower-Queen is non- 
rusting; the centrifugal, hydraulic type of motor is noise- 
less in operation, and bearings are water lubricated, says 
the manufacturer. Overall dimensions are 6% inches wide, 
14, inches long and 6% inches high and it operates on any 
pressure from 20 to 100 or more pounds, domestic or 
municipal system. A pamphlet, fully describing this new 
unit, is available—Acme Sprinkler Company, 412 Wal- 
bridge Street, Kalamazoo 3, Mich. 


For Cleaning Waste Lines NS 5 


New Machine Incorporates Safety, Speed 


Both safety and 
speed are  incorpo- 
rated in the new 
Electric Eel Jr., a 
modern machine for 
cleaning waste lines 
and sewers and at a 
reputedly remarkable 
saving in time. Its 
outstanding feature 
of safety, the Double 

Cable, tully protects the operator; the hazard of the flexible 
cable’s rapidly becoming uncoiled is eliminated by the 
exclusive cable container. A rotating inner cable with a 
stationary outer sheath guards the operator against injury 
from breaking cables. Because the cable can be reeled from 
the container while the machine is in operation, delay in 
cleaning out lines is avoided. The Electric Eel Jr. can be 
used any place where sewers are concealed not only for 
opening up clogged drains but for cleaning them thoroughly 
as well. It is said to be a handy tool whefe plumbing 
consists of short turns. Spiral tools, drills and fishing tools 
mounted on coil springs clean out pipes ranging from 1% 
to 2% inches—Ohio Tool and Engineering Company, 
128 North Spring, Springfield, Ohio. 


NS 6 


Finish for Floors 
New Product Offers Appeal on 10 Counts 


Ten reasons that will appeal to schoolmen in selecting a 
finish for floors are given by Berry Brothers for their new 
product, Berryseal: it penetrates, it seals the pores, it water- 
proofs, it marproofs, it is sanitary, it provides safe footing, 
it is economical, it is easy to keep clean, it saves on main- 
tenance and it is fast drying. 

Described as ideal for wood floors that are exposed to 
hard wear and tracked-in dirt and water, Berryseal is rec- 
ommended for use wherever a clear, durable, waterproof, 
dirtproof finish is desired, particularly in gymnasiums, class- 
rooms, recreation rooms and Moreover, it 1s 
reported to be an excellent clear sealer for woodwork, 
keeping out moisture and preventing warping. 

A generously illustrated folder, elaborating upon the 
qualities of this new product, is available. In addition to 
telling where to use Berryseal, this new booklet tells how 
to use it, giving directions for its application on new work 
and resanded surfaces, on open grain woods and on con- 
crete and composition floors.—Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit 
7, Mich. 


cafeterias. 
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NS 7 


Corrosion-Resisting Fans 
Specifications, Data in New Bulletin 


“Durco Corrosion Resisting Fans,” Bulletin 1102, is the 
title of an informative folder that will prove valuable now 
in any school expansion program or will keep nicely in its 
sturdy, attractive cover for future reference. Included in its 
contents are general ififormation on alloys, standard con- 
struction and applications, descriptions of various Durco 
fans and accessories and information on how to specify, 
how to order and how to select the right fan size—The 
Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


NS 8 


Nontoxic Exterminating Powder 
Is Fatal to Cold Blooded Insects 


Arfax PCH Insect Killer is a new nontoxic exterminating 
powder said to possess amazing toxic affinity for cold 
blooded insects, such as roaches, silverfish, ants, waterbugs 
and centipedes. Being nonpoisonous and harmless to human 
beings and other warm blooded animals, however, it is 
especially adaptable for safe, economical use in schools, 

Special equipment or training in extermination is un- 
necessary for application of Arfax PCH Insect Killer. An 
inexpensive dust gun can be used to blow the powder into 
cracks, walls, cabinets and other suspected roach refuges 
to flush the insects into the open where they die following 
paralysis induced by contact with the powder. It is avail- 
able in 1, 5 and 25 pound containers.—Fairfield Laboratories, 
Inc., Arfax Division, 312 West Second Street, Plainfield, 
N. J. 


Office Machines NS 9 


"Creep No More" With This Device 

Office machines’ bad 
habit of creeping away 
from the operator can be 
corrected by installation of 
a simple device developed 
by the.Underwood Cor- 
poration. The device, 
known as Vibration Control Blocks, consists of small 
squares of aluminum mounted on special vibration absorb- 
ing felt that is so treated it cannot slip, according to the 
manufacturer. Placed under office machines, these 
squares absorb vibration and hold the machines in place, 
being particularly useful on concrete, tile or other smooth 
surfaced floors—Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York, 16, N. Y. 


New Floor Tile NS 10 
Handles Heavy Traffic . . . and Quietly, Too 


Sound absorption, flexibility, durability and ease of main- 
tenance are among the outstanding qualities listed for 
Plastile, a new heavy duty floor tile made from genuine 
vinyl compound and said to be a true plastic. It is com- 
posed of a 3/32 inch layer of genuine vinyl compound 
bonded to a 3/32 inch resilient base of synthetic impreg- 
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uated cork, the natural adhesives in the synthetic resins 
bonding the two plys together. This lamination process is 
reported to give Plastile a cushioned action for quietness 
and to provide resistance to wear under all conditions of 
heavy foot traffic. 

Acids, alkalies, oils, grease, abrasion and cleaning fluids 
do not affect Plastile, says the manufacturer. Moreover, 
it is claimed that a cigaret can burn its length without 
damaging the satin smooth surface; that it needs no waxing 
to maintain a shiny surface; that it offers safety, being non- 
slippery even when wet; that moisture will not cause it to 
rot; that it will not crack or harden with age, and that it 
adheres to any surface with ordinary linoleum cement. It 
will be available in a wide range of colors in standard tile 
sizes of 8% by 8% and 9 by 9 inches and in sheets 35 by 
35 inches.—U. S. Stoneware Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Fire Resistive Fabrics NS II 
Available in Wide Range of Designs, Colors 


A new line of fire resistive and decorative fabrics has 
been announced by the Turner Halsey Company, selling 
agents for Plymouth Fabrics, Fall River, Mass., and Ply- 
mouth Fire-Guard Fabrics. The line is designed for use 
in schools and other public buildings to reduce fire and 
panic hazards. The material is a combination of noncom- 
bustible Fiberglas yarns and flameproofed cotton yarns. 

Plymouth Fire-Guard Fabrics, the trade name under 
which they are manufactured, are approximately 60 per 
cent glass and 40 per cent cotton and are available in a 
wide range of designs and colors. It is said they are highly 
resistant to fading; they drape in soft folds; they can be 
cut, sewed and ironed; they will not stretch. Moreover they 
can be dry cleaned by ordinary dry cleaning processes with- 
out losing their fire resistive quality. Prices are on the level 
of other quality drapery fabrics—Turner Halsey Company, 
40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Paint Remover NS 12 
Works Equally Well on Upright, Flat Surfaces 


Bull Dog Remover, which contains a newly formulated, 
quick-acting solvent for removing tough coats of old paint, 
varnish, enamel, shellac and lacquer, will ease the job of 
renovating school furniture. This remover can be used as 
well on upright surfaces as on flat surfaces and is said to 
stay moist and deep-cutting as long as twenty-four hours 
in the hottest sun, reducing hard finish coats to a quickly 
yielding sludge that can be stripped off readily without 
leaving a greasy film. 

This new remover is supplied in liquid and cream form, 
has no disagreeable odor, is free from acid and alkali re- 
actions and is positively noncorrosive, according to the 
manufacturer. As a liquid, it is recommended for furniture 
bakelite varnishes, clear varnishes, synthetic clear finishes 
and all flat surfaces; as a cream, for all vertical surfaces, all 
exterior surfaces, boats and marine work and for decks. 

The new product will not raise wood grain, damage the 
fiber or injure the user or brush used to apply it, the 
manufacturer asserts. It is supplied in gallons, quarts, pints 
and ¥4 pints at Gillespie dealers and other paint stores.— 
Gillespie Varnish Company, Dey Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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Lighting Unit NS 13 
Offers Efficiency in Maintenance, Operation 


The new Holoflux 
lighting unit, which 
is said to assure 
marked economies in 
maintenance and op- 
eration as well as to 
add distinction to modern interiors, is described in an 
available folder. The true efficiency of a lighting unit 
consists of a number of factors which, put together, mean 
ease of seeing and comfort in working, says the manufac- 
turer in pointing with pride to the efficient manner the 
fixture handles the light from fluorescent lamps. Designed 
to take either two or three lamps, these units can be 
installed as single fixtures or ganged in extended lengths; 
they can be mounted directly on the ceiling or suspended 
on stems. Because the surface attached Holoflux is fully 
enclosed, it cannot be affected by deterioration and is pro- 
tected against the collection of dirt and dust, according to 
the folder. 

The curved type of Controlens directs a strong, intensive 
pattern of light downward, ensuring a high level of illumi- 
nation with a noticeable absence of glare. The upper re- 
fracting member spreads the light widely across the ceiling 
to provide a luminous background for the lighting system. 
The resulting light is said to be unusually comfortable to 
work by.—Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Heating, Ventilating Systems NS 14 


Discussed in New Handbook 


A new handbook on heating, ventilating and air con- 
ditioning control systems, published by the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, describes a number of 
specially designed instruments built to school requirements. 
The booklet lists also control systems that make possible hot 
water to meet the requirements of lavatories, gymnasium 
showers, kitchens and swimming pools. Refrigeration con- 
trol systems for food storage, experimental laboratories and 
similar applications are discussed also, as are controls for 
boiler rooms to make possible safe and efficient operation 
and recorders to check on the efficiency of the heating 
plant.—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Min- 
neapolis 8, Minn. 


Selector Intercom Systems NS 15 


Fill a Variety of School Needs 


RCA’s new line of selector intercommunication systems 
offers many combinations to meet various school needs. 
The line features five different models of master and remote 
stations with the number of stations limited only by the 
number of selector keys on the master station. Two models 
of the master have six selector keys, two have 12 keys and 
the fifth is a “remote” through which calls can be initiated 
and received from the master to which it is connected. 

Cabinets are 10% by 7% by 5% inches in matte-black 
plastic with satin-chrome speaker grilles. Selector keys 
have transparent identification strips for numbers, initials, 
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names or titles of personnel. Engineered for simple, low 
cost installation, junction boxes for each master station can 
be installed under desks and out of view and there are no 
unsightly wires. Additions can be made to the system at 
any time without affecting the original installation and 
each location can be equipped with precisely the type of 
intercom needed. 

Noneavesdrop operation makes it impossible for another 
station to listen in on conversations not intended for inter- 
communication. The system can be used for quick confer- 
ences without members of the personnel having to leave 
their offices. Too, it permits paging at several stations 
simultaneously. — Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Victor Division, Camden, N. J. 





"Off the Floor" Jobs NS 16 


Easy to Reach From This Scaffold 


For those “off the floor” jobs—whether it is a ceiling 
or over a stairway, a platform or a stage—there is a new 
scaffold to meet the need. Revolutionary in design, the 
Baker Scaffold is said to be easily maneuverable by one man 
through ordinary doorways and it can be carried on standard 
¢levators without disassembling. It has no X-braces and 
thus can be moved about in occupied areas and over and 
around furniture with a minimum of disturbance or dis- 
placement. Each leg has a ball bearing, swivel type of 
caster with a hard rubber wheel to facilitate movement and 
to prevent damage to floor surfaces. Although the scaffold 
can be quickly adjusted to uneven surfaces, the platform 
remains level, well balanced and safe, according to the manu 
facturer. For convenient storage, it nests into a space little 
more than that required for an ordinary stepladder. Bulle 
tin 3-647 provides additional information—Baker-Roos, Inc., 
602 West McCarty Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





TEACHING AIDS 





NS 17 


Release of following five 16 mm. sound films, color or 
black and white, announced by Coronet: 

Shy Guy.—14 reels. Designed to treat problem of shy- 
ness as it affects adolescents. For general use with junior 
and senior high school pupils, for teacher training, parent- 
teacher groups. Collaborator: Dr. Alice M. Sowers, di- 
rector, Family Life Institute, University of Oklahoma. 

Playground Safety.—1 reel. Motivational film, planned 
to improve playground behavior by implanting three basic 
safety rules. For elementary and junior high levels. Col- 
laborator: Dr. Vivian Weedon, curriculum consultant, high 
school and college division, National Safety Council. 

Science and Superstition—1 reel. Reflects changing 
point of view in philosophy of science education: the neces- 
sity of teaching pupils how to use scientific methods in their 
own thinking. For elementary and junior high levels. Col- 
laborator: Dr. Ira C. Davis, associate professor of the 
teaching of science, University of Wisconsin. 

The Halogens.—1 reel. Combines laboratory demonstra- 
tions and lecture technics to present the four members of 
this highly active group, their physical and chemical prop- 
erties. For physical science pupils in junior and senior 
high schools. Collaborator: Dr. Therald Moeller, associate 
professor of chemistry, University of Illinois. 

The Colorado River.—1 reel. Contrasts beauty and lack 
of commercial traffic of Colorado with controlling influ- 
ence of its giant dams serving civilization through trans- 
mission lines and irrigation ditches. For geography and 
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economics pupils in elementary, junior and senior high 
schools and for teacher training groups. Collaborator: Dr. 
Clifford M. Zierer, chairman, department of geography, 
University of California at Los Angeles.—Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Elementary Mathematics NS 18 


Introduction to Fractions.—16 mm. sound; color. First 
of series in elementary mathematics. Designed to meet 
requirements of fifth grade teacher in the modern cur- 
riculum. Produced by Johnson-Hunt Studios with advice 
and assistance of teachers, supervisors and curriculum 
specialists—Joseph W. Burke, Audio-Visual Consultant, 
1133 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


NS 19 


A complete listing of 2000 motion pictures, 1800 film- 
strips, 30,000 lantern slides and 800 records and tran- 
scriptions available from the Audio-Visual Aids Center 
of the Department of Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio 
of the Newark, N. J., board of education has been issued. 
All films and records are completely described; filmslides 
and stillfilms are listed by title under their related subject 
headings and sets of slides included are listed by subject. 
All entries are arranged by standard dictionary catalog 
system with which every user of a library or dictionary is 
familiar. 

Introduction includes suggestions for classroom use of 
audio-visual aids, description and history of the Depart- 
ment of Libraries, Visual Aids and Radio, réle of school 
librarian in audio-visual aids program, directions for use 
of catalog, rental rates for those outside the system, ad- 
vice on operation, care and repair of projection equipment 
and selected bibliography of audio-visual references. Pub- 
lished in two volumes totaling 479 pages plus 18 page 
introduction. Price: $2. Annual supplements are planned 
to appear each September.—Board of Education, Offices of 
the Superintendent of Schools, Newark 2, N. J. 


Listing Available From Newark Center 


NS 20 


Fractional-horsepower motor educational kits are being 
made available by the General Electric Company to meet 
the need for practical construction experience in electrical 
courses in schools and colleges. Each kit contains standard 
punchings, parts and part assemblies, a set of instructions 
for machining and assembling, a set of double-sealed ball 
bearings and a special nameplate for easy identification.— 
Educational Section, Special Products Division, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., or Fractional Horse- 
power Motor Division, General Electric Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Kits for Electrical Courses 


Rental Films NS 21 


New series of 16 mm. sound; natural color and black 
and white films edited for classroom use and available 
from the DeVry Film Library at moderate rental prices: 

Carlsbad Caverns.—Natural color; 10 minutes. Portrays 
world’s largest caverns located in southeastern New 
Mexico. 

Navajo Land.—Natural color; 10 minutes. Depicts Na- 
vajo reservation embracing nearly 4,000,000 acres. 

San Diego Zoo.—Natural color; 12 minutes. Shows one 
of world’s largest collections of wild animals, strange birds 
and reptiles. 

India.—Black and white; 12 minutes. Presents India’s 
political dilemma with brief review of the India National 
Congress, the Moslem League, their leaders, the people, 
their costumes, primitive agricultural methods, cities, 
buildings and monuments, such as the Taj Mahal. 

March of Time films, 16 mm. sound; black and white: 
New South, Palestine, New England, Americans All, Music 
in America, Life With Baby.—DeVry Corporation, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIl. 
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Previous food slicer limitations are 
gone. Juicy hot meats can now be 
handled in irregular shapes and sizes 
with the same swift certainty and 
slice uniformity as cold meats. 
Cheese, vegetables and fruits can 
also be sliced neatly and quickly. 
The Angle- Feed is designed for use 
with a separate receiving pan if de- 
sired. Naturally, it features the 
famous Hobart Staysharp Stainless 
Steel Knife. 

See the Angle-Feed—and other 
Hobart Food Machines—today. 
Your Hobart representative or 


Hobart Food 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sales and Service Offices in all Prince 


kitchen dealer offers a convenient, 
dependable source of supply for a 
complete line of slicers, mixers, dish 
machines, peelers, food cutters and 
coffee mills. 

FEATURES 


Angle-Feed Operation. Food in angled 
chute provides its own pressure for succes- 
sive slices. Combination grip and short-end 
device provides positive control and uni- 
formity. 


Easy to Clean—Easy to Keep Clean. Crev- 
ice-free design features smooth, rounded 
surfaces. Machine can be dismantled in 
seconds without tools for all-over cleaning. 


Hobart Staysharp Stainless Steel Knife, 
exclusive with Hobart slicers, is solid stain- 


| Be fiat lo see He NEW HOBART 


“ANGLE-FEED’ FOOD SLICER 


less steel. It is easy to clean, resists rust 
and stain, easily slices food of any texture. 


Hobart Motor is built-in as integral part of 
slicer. Sealed-in precision gears and bear- 
ings.are fully protected from food juices. 


Finish. All parts coming in contact with 
food are stainless steel or anodic finished 
aluminum; balance of machine in Hobart 
gray enamel. 


Dial Control assures neat, uniform slices at 
all calibrations from 0” to 3/4”’. 


Increased Safety is assured by Hobart 
knife guards and combination hand grip. 


Hobart Knife Sharpener, included with 
machine, attaches easily to slicer gauge 
plate. Correctly angled stones expertly re- 
store slicing edge. 


» TROY, OHIO 
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ELECTRIC PNEUMATIC ELECTRIC and PNEUMATIC 


THE chart tells the story! Only Minneapolis-Honeywell can supply a complete 











line of controls to meet every school requirement. The uniformity of design and quality you 
get when installing controls of one manufacturer make for dependable, coordinated 
operation throughout the entire school building—from boiler room to the classrooms. 
You benefit first by placing full responsibility for all phases of automatic control with 

a single manufacturer. It’s this same manufacturer—Minneapolis-Honeywell—who is able 
to give you unbiased advice based on broad engineering experience, about every type 

of control. And Honeywell maintains a nation-wide staff trained to provide service from 


plan stage throughout the life of every installation, electric or pneumatic. 


Backing this comprehensive operation is the Honeywell reputation for dependable 
performance, established for over 60 years. Standardize on Honeywell—the leader .. . 


Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota . . . In Canada: Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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